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* JN ITS interplay of talk and laughter and acts of good 
fellowship, the home becomes a gay and continuous game. 

My words and my smile and my deed are shaped according 
to those of someone else and in turn another person answers 
according to mine. Thus, each makes the whole game differ- 
ent as it is played out to the end, for we make it together. 


And in “togetherness” lie the richest gifts of life. 


The Journal This Month 


dpe EDITORS recently went on a minor expedition of in- 
quiry to see what questions are most frequently asked by 
church school leaders. A request was sent to a number of 
pastors asking them to have leaders in their churches list the 
problems that gave them most concern. From those replies 
a list was made up of those that cropped up most persistently. 
From that list a set of special articles was worked out, 
writers were selected, and the result is in the readers’ hands 
this month. Four articles deal with these problems. 

In addition, this month we present a Christmas play. This 
takes a good deal of space, but such plays are always warmly 
received by our readers and widely used. To even things 
up for space taken by the play and to allow room for the 
many important articles needing to appear this month, we 
have, as in the November issue a year ago, added four pages 
to the magazine. 


Tying Eternity to Today 


OME OF us are absorbed in eternal things, long-term pur- 
S poses, ‘‘cosmic trends” we like to call them in private 
sometimes. Others are wrapped up in the small details of 
everyday living—‘nine cupboard shelves to be cleaned by 
eleven o'clock,” orders to fill, columns to add, potatoes to 
hoe. And so some will spoil their practical usefulness by 
their endless search for reasons, and others become so prac- 
‘tically useful that they never know what their busy useful- 
ness is all about. To tie eternity to today is a rare and difh- 
cult achievement. 

One way to see how to do this is to look at how some one 
person did it. The late Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chi- 
cago, was a rare example of this unique combination. She 
caught world events and universal trends so well that her 
views and her work and the movements she guided became 
world events. Yet, she could correct the work of a class in 
handicraft with equal skill. She understood and furthered 
“the solidarity of humanity,” but she could help a nurse to 
bind up an injured woman carried in from an unequal com- 
bat with an intoxicated husband. She could start new types 
of work and then invent still others to take their places 
when they had been outgrown or taken over by the public 
schools. This unusual combination of the universal ideal 
and its practical application is set out in her own words 
when she says, in Democracy and Social Ethics: 

A man who takes the betterment of humanity for his aim and 
end must also take the daily experiences of humanity for the 
constant correction of his process. He must not only test and 
guide his achievement by human experience, but he must succeed 
or fail in proportion as he has incorporated that experience with 
his own. Otherwise his own achievements become his stumbling 
block, and he comes to believe in his own goodness as some- 
thing outside of himself. ... He forgets that it is necessary to 
know of the lives of our contemporaries, not only in order to 
believe in their integrity, which is after all but the first begin- 


nings of social morality, but in order to attain to any mental 
or moral integrity for ourselves or any such hope for society. 


A universal “aim and end” for one’s life, but “the daily 
experience of humanity” to correct constantly the way we 
work at it—there is the magic combination that made her 
life great. 

The Christian teacher in an unusual degree faces this 
need. He deals with universals and also with very concrete 
details of life. Perhaps a study of the life of persons like 
Jane Addams would help him “‘to see his task in the large 
and yet to love it in its details,” and thus to tie eternity and 
today together in one bundle of life. 


as ie Motion Picture as a 
Tool of Art 


AT hg MOTION picture problem is always with us and must 
be approached from many angles. These few paragraphs 
deal with only one viewpoint, and that is the possible place 
of the motion picture device in human culture in the large. 
Too many of our approaches deal-with the evils of the 
present movie and plans by which it can be used, largely as 
it is, in education. While good, this approach is not enough. 

The motion picture is, thus far, a mechanical device that 
is the product of brilliant inventive and organizational abil- 
ity. It is in many ways comparable to the invention of print- 
ing by movable type. Printing at first had a minimum of 
commercial exploitation and a maximum of cultural, edu- 
cational, and religious values. For example, one of the first 
things for which printing was used was to put the Bible 
into the hands of the common people and not to make for- 
tunes out of the circulation of the Bible for a few printers or 
to play up the eccentricities of the typesetters and their 
ways of composing a printed page, with drawings of them 
and gossip about them added prominently in the margins. 
Our elevation of movie stars as such apart from the dra- 
matic material they portray may with much justice be said 
to correspond to what we might have done in glorifying 
compositors in the early days of printing. Printing has been 
a priceless gift to the human race because for centuries it 
was merely a mechanical tool by which creative minds exer- 
cised a profound influence in religion, in education, in 
science, and in government. It is only in recent years with 
the “pulp” magazines and some large city dailies that the 
current in the use of printing has been reversed so that the 
cultural becomes largely subordinate to the commercial. In 
the motion picture, because of the age in which we live and 
also by pure accident, the commercial, along with many of 
its superficial and false views of life, has captured this 
mechanical device. 

Somewhere, somehow, sometime, some person or group 
will bring into the use of the motion picture this basic re- 
versal of values. This superb tool will then be shaped to 
the will of creative minds instead of being utilized to 
distort the work of such minds from the past or present. 
There will still be a place for organizing ability, for dra- 
matic gifts, and for sane salesmanship. But these will take 


their direction from cultural and creative persons who are 
not yet in sight. When these persons and influences do 
appear, the silver screen will be grasped by them and utilized 
for new ends and according to new standards. Whether and 
when such persons are to appear, we do not know. Perhaps 
to expect them is to put too great a strain on the cultural and 
spiritual resources of our age. Perhaps somewhere, in some 
youth’s growing love of life and truth and beauty, this 
power to make the motion picture a tool of art bides its time. 


An Opportunity for Christian 
Laymen 


Blige place of the layman in a program of Christian edu- 
cation, and especially in the many current discussions 
of social change, is a question demanding serious considera- 
tion. Only one contribution to that discussion is attempted 
in these few paragraphs. ; 

Probably no sincere Christian layman would say that our 
present social order is as Christian as it ought to be. Even 
while maintaining that fundamental changes in the social 
structure are unnecessary, every such person would recognize 
that there are existing ills which ought to be removed. The 
Christian idealism and concern for human welfare of vast 
numbers of our leading church men can be taken for granted. 
These men often resent the attempt of some professional 
religious leaders to tell the business world what policies it 
should adopt and how business men should operate their 
business. In this connection it is often said that the church 
school should attend to “spiritual” matters and leave to lay- 
men the conduct of the economic functions of society. 

It is said by some, on the other hand, that business men 
will oppose to the bitter end any change that will interfere 
with their profits. This contention is followed by the argu- 
ment that a Christian society will come only by force. 

We are convinced that such discussions tend to draw a 
false line of cleavage between lay Christians and profes- 
sional Christian leaders. Some lay leaders seek change and 
others oppose it; professionals are divided in the same way. 

In light of such points of view as these, why should not 
Christian laymen take the lead in studying the business 
world of today and in indicating what should be done in 
order that it may be fully Christianized? The capacity, the 
intelligence, the idealistic purpose, and the resources are all 
available in the lay group. One active church leader has 
even proposed that a group of one hundred laymen might 
be formed, without relation to any existing organization, to 
undertake such a task. Only sincere Christians who have a 
national reputation, he says, and who are willing to go the 
whole way in facing the implications of their study, would 
be admitted to the group. These laymen should be such per- 
sons as would be deeply challenged by the task before them. 

We are not advocating such a new movement. In fact, 
we see difficulties and dangers in it, although these do not 
of necessity prove it to be an impossible or an unwise move. 
We are certain, however, that as lay leaders share in all the 
constructive work now being done in the churches in the 
direction of social change, they will accomplish much more 
than by merely opposing undesirable proposals for social 
rebuilding. The best way to oppose a bad plan is to propose 
a good one. In this constructive side of the matter our church 
men have an urgent task at hand. 
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Beside a Ballot Box 


A Meditation 


T TOOK a thousand years to shape this box. 
Only by centuries of struggle was that lock 
fastened upon it to preserve my ballot in honor. 
One generation of men after another beat them- 
selves against the door to this room, and died up- 
on its threshold, before it opened to let me enter 
and choose my government. 

Dreamers and poets of liberty; martyrs and 
prophets of truth; soldiers and seamen; statesmen 
and philosophers; all who have labored and suf- 
fered in the costly human march toward free- 
dom—these are my unseen companions beside this 
ballot box today. 

* els 


God of growing justice, if I who have received 
so much give but little, what am I but a grafter 
on the spiritual heritage of mankind? 


—P.R.H. 


Liquor Sales and Traffic Deaths 


1s American Business Men’s Research Foundation, of 
Chicago, has recently made a detailed study of the 
amount of liquor sold in the United States month by month 
and the number of deaths by automobiles in those same 
months. In that study careful account has been taken of 
the change in the rate for each from one month fo the next 
and then the relation of that change in one item, the liquor 
sales, to the other, automobile deaths. 

Facts for liquor consumption are taken from the reports 
of the United States Bureau of Internal Revenue and those 
for traffic deaths from the figures of the National Safety 
Council. The period covered is that of the thirty-one months 
from the repeal of national prohibition in December, 1933, 
to and including June, 1936. 

The result shows that when there is a percentage decline 
in the sales of alcoholic beverages, there is a percentage 
decline in auto accidents, and when there is a rise in the 
first, there is an increase in the second. 

For example, this figure of variance for December, 1934, 
was about 86% and in February, 1935, it was 60%; in 


auto deaths, the December figure was about 52, and in 


February it was about 16. Again, for sales the variance for 
June, 1935, was about 86 and for September of the same 
year it was about 103; for auto deaths the figures changed 
in the same period from about 55 to 72. 

It should be noted that it is not claimed that the con- 
sumption of alcohol is the only factor causing motor acci- 
dents and also that these figures cover rate of change and 
not the amount of sales or the number of deaths as such. 
However, as the Foundation says, “The startlingly similar 
month-by-month variance in liquor consumption as com- 
pared with traffic fatalities calls for serious consideration by 
all thoughtful students of the problem.” 
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Moses, 


he Deliverer 


By Frank S. Meap* 


RIED a grown-up boy from Rugby when Thomas 
Arnold died, “The mark of that man is on me 
yet.” Thousands of Rugby boys might have said 
that, and probably did. All of us might say it of some other 
Arnold who has marked us. For the great among us scar 
us deeply : they leave not only their giant footprints in time’s 
insensible sands, but they leave the impress of their deeds 
and spirit upon generations yet to come. Machiavelli, the 
Italian, branded government with guile, and his philosophy 
is still the mark of Cain on our political brows; Jesus was 
the antithesis of guile, and he stamped our hearts with the 
burning brand of the cross. Napoleon, a little man, took 
five inches from the stature of the Frenchman, with his 
wars; Moses, a mountain of a man, made an exalted nation 
of a rabble. 

Moses! Mountainous, majestic, magnificent Moses. We 
are still pigmies in his shadow, after thirty-five hundred 
years. He was Conqueror, overcoming first himself and then 
his people and then the wilderness. He was Prophet, with 
his back toward Egypt and his face toward the green pas- 
tures of Canaan. He was Lawgiver: we have evolved laws 
by the thousand from his Ten Commandments; we have 
enlarged upon his Decalogue, but scarcely improved upon 
it. He was Miracle-worker, striking water from dumb rock 
and making the sea “go back by a strong east wind.’ He 
was Priest, Minister, Mystic, the only Old Testament 
character to whom Jesus likened himself: “He (Moses) 
wrote of me.” Above all, he was Deliverer, delivering his 
people from the brickyards of Egypt, from the “gloomy calm 
of idle vacancy,’ from inertia to inspiration. Above all, 
Deliverer! We may make too much of his miracles, worry- 
ing to explain them in a thousand schools of thought; we 
may have gone far beyond his most far-sighted prophecy, 
and builded better Canaans; we may have multiplied his 
basic laws; we may have produced ten thousand conquerors 
to his one, but . . . Deliverer! That cannot be forgotten, 
nor surpassed. He was the patriarch of righteous rebels, 
the father of freedom. All the chaos of the ages joined, all 
the tumult and the shouting of the long upward push of the 
people for freedom and for light cannot drown out his 
trumpet-tongued defiance of Pharaoh: “Let my people go!”’ 

Let them go. Let my scourged Hebrews go. Let this 
whipped and prostrate people, whining and begging and 
sans all self-respect, go out of this fallen state to walk erect 


* Bloomfield, New Jersey. Editorial staff member of the Christian Her- 
ald, Author of The March of Eleven Men, 250 Bible Biographies, and 
See These Banners Go. 
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in the sun again as the free-born sons of God. Let them go. 
Strike off the shackles, and light once more the blazing 
bushes of the Almighty in their eyes! Only a mountainous 
Moses could have asked it. He faced Pharaoh’s tyranny, a 
tyranny which struck with swift deadliness against all dis- 
turbers of the state, all enemies. And he faced a tyranny 
among his own which was far worse: the tyranny of lassi- 
tude, the infuriating unconcern of slaves in love with their 
chains. “Let us alone,” they cried to him, “that we may 
serve the Egyptians.” Yet he even led them out of that, and 
made them over from makers-of-bricks-without-straw to the 
sires of a line of prophets who yet rock the world with their 
thunder, to the worthy forebears of one Jesus, called the 
Christ. 

And the Church of that Christ, the Invisible Church 
within the Visible, has its Magna Charta in those four 
short words of Moses: forever it has cried, “Let my people 
go.” This Church has been the liberator of man’s heart and 
mind and soul and strength; it has set free those men and 
forces among us that have made us as we are. On behalf 
of the persecuted woman, child, slave, prisoner, and gladia- 
tor of old Rome, it cried, ““Let them go!” It went into battle 
with the same shout in the Middle Ages against the gods of 
ignorance, when the only schools left in the West were 
church and monastery schools; and, lest we forget, it built 
the first colleges in America and the first free public schools 
in human history in Puritan New England. It cried, “Let 
my people go from the torture-hooks of pain,” in the name 
of the sick and the dying, when it built the first hospitals; 
down the road from Galilee, side by side, have walked two 
healers, the doctor and the priest. It outwitted neglect of 
old age when it built the first homes for the aged; it cham- 
pioned a deserted childhood when it built the first orphan- 
asylums. In its call to seek the truth and in the truth be 

(Continued on page 20) 


How to Increase Church School 
Membership 


By Ray M. Jounson* 


E HAD been talking of the part the church 

school may have in the campaign to reach the un- 

reached, and of how, by increasing church school 
membership, we could effectively aid in this worthy pur- 
pose. 

At the close of the conference a teacher came with the 
question: “Do you know any new contest ideas for increas- 
ing attendance?” 

“What! Even you!” I exclaimed, glancing significantly 
at the copy of the International Journal she had in her hand. 

Because we all ought to be thinking in these days of in- 
creasing church school membership, and because even mem- 
bers of that select group of leaders who read the Journal 
are not always free from the temptation to try short-cuts, it 
may be appropriate to indicate some sound ways of achiev- 
ing permanent growth. There is enough inherent interest 
in the message of our religion, and there are sufficient re- 
sources available in approved educational techniques, to 
make all artificial stimulation both unnecessary and unde- 
sirable. Indeed, contests, prizes, and the like are but shots 
in the arm, providing an entirely unnatural stimulation that 
soon subsides into a deeper state of coma. 


I 


Instead of contest plans, therefore, that appeal only to 
the lower motives of rivalry and competition, let us look 
first at a simple but effective plan for increasing the interest 
of any church school, and of not only raising the interest to 
a new high level, but keeping it there. The plan is this: 
Improve the quality and the content of the teaching, and the 
interest will take care of itself. 

The writer knows of a church school, for example, where 
the attendance had been far below possibilities for several 
years. A teacher of a boys’ class became concerned. He had 
only four boys, although he could easily think of two dozen 
who ought to be coming. Contests had brought them out 
for a few Sundays, but when the novelty was gone, so were 
the boys. In a conference with the superintendent, this 
teacher worked out a plan for improving his teaching. The 
following items were included: first, he was to be relieved 
of the class for five Sundays, and in that time was to visit 
five successful boys’ classes in other churches; second, he 
was to read one book, How Shall I Learn to Teach Re- 
ligion? by Blanche Carrier, and one pamphlet, that very 
helpful publication of the International Council, How to 
Increase Sunday School Attendance; third, he was to go to 
the state Sunday school convention and attend especially the 
conference sessions for workers with boys the age of his; 
fourth, he was to enrol in a leadership training class that 
next winter; fifth, he was to have a regular time for pre- 
paring his lesson; and sixth, he was:to come to know the 
boys better through visits in their homes, by having them 
come to his home occasionally, and by spending time with 
them in mid-week activities. 


* General Secretary, South Dakota Council of Religious Education, 
Huron. 
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All that took time. It did not produce results so soon as 
a contest. But it began to produce permanent results. New 
boys dropped in to visit, liked the class, and returned regu- 
larly. People began to talk about this teacher’s work. Other 
teachers in the school began to ask how he had done it, and, 
on learning, to work out a plan for the improvement of 
their own teaching. 

And what was the ultimate result? Just this: at the end 
of about two years that church school had considerably more 
than doubled its average attendance. The results in enriched 
personalities no man can measure. And how was it done? 
By the simple but effective method of improving the quality 
and the content of the teaching. The interest grew auto- 
matically. 


II 


One large city church increased the average attendance at 
church school twenty-four per cent (and made a similar 
increase in church going) by eliminating all competition be- 
tween school and morning worship. 

A record was kept over a period of weeks of all that went 
into the program of both school and church. Then a com- 
mittee studied the record: calls to worship in church school 
and calls to worship in church; Bible reading in church 
school and Bible reading in church; prayer in church school 
and prayer in church; an offering service in church school 
and an offering service in church; study of the Scriptures 
in the church school and (providing the sermon was based 
on the Bible) study of the Scriptures in church. ... On and 
on it ran, with the same sense of monotony and repetition 
that began to provide its own answer for the rather preva- 
lent feeling that if you attend church school you may omit 
morning worship, and that if you go to church you can 
afford to stay away from church school. 

It was not that anyone had planned such duplication and 
competition. It was, rather, that historically the church 
school had grown up more or less independently and that 
practically there had never been a coordinating committee or 
council in the local church to make proper adjustments. Such 
a committee was appointed. For six months members of the 
committee travelled far and wide, studying experiments be- 
ing conducted by other churches, and making frequent re- 
ports to various organizations in the home church. 


For this church a combined service was the solution- 


finally adopted, with the resulting increase of twenty-four 
per cent in average attendance already noted. Other 
churches might emerge from such a period of study with a 
different solution, but all might wisely seek to make attend- 
ance at the church school something different from a dupli- 
cation of what happens in public worship. Incidentally, it is 
impossible to say in this instance how much of the substan- 
tial increase in attendance was due to a feeling of satis- 
faction with a better program, and how much should be 
credited to the long period of study during which enthu- 
siasm was developed and responsibility for increasing at- 
tendance taken over as a project of the whole constituency. 
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The members of the church themselves report that it was 
the feeling of satisfaction with the improved program that 
brought out many of the hitherto unreached; but certainly 
the long period of critical study of the work of the church 
school was wholesome. 


III 


Plainly, if we are to enrol in our church schools all those 
who ought to attend, we shall have to learn in some way 
who they are, why they are not now coming, and what fea- 
ture of our religious educational work would appeal most 
strongly to them. I purposely avoid using the word “sur- 
vey.” Surveys have too frequently resulted in the arrested 
spiritual development of churches. We have allowed the 
survey to become an end in itself, and hence a substitute for 
action. A survey of community needs is conducted; a report 
of the findings is made to the sponsoring group; our intel- 
lectual curiosity is satisfied by the report; our emotions are 
mildly stimulated in a nice sort of way; and, following our 
habitual pattern of action, whatever high resolves may have 
come as a result of the revelations are suppressed before they 
are allowed to upset our smug and comfortable complacency. 
That sort of thing won’t reach the unreached. It never has. 
It isn’t likely to now. But we do need to have a clear pic- 
ture of the unreached groups in our communities. We need 
some planned study that will grow out of a desire for action 
and that will lead directly and surely to action of a vigorous, 
aggressive, united kind. 

No one can predict at a distance what such a planned 
study will reveal in any local situation, but recent examina- 
tions of sample communities known to the writer suggest 
that we may expect to find some Of the following conditions. 

A no-man’s land between town and country. A survey of 
character-building ‘agencies in a sample county revealed 
rather good provision for character education and religious 
training in the county-seat town, fair provision for the same 
in smaller communities lying at a distance from the city, 
even some provision in the open country, but almost nothing 

in an area lying in a large circle around the county seat. 

Utterly untouched areas in the open country. A sample 
study of a rural township was sponsored recently by a county 
council of religious education. Forty families were found in 
the township, the total population of 148 being distributed 
as follows: under I1 years, 37; II to 15, 16; 16 and up, 
95. With few exceptions these persons were not only sym- 
pathetic toward the church and its program, but also had 
some nominal connection, the church preference being thus: 
4 Catholic families; 6 Methodist families; 19 Lutheran 
families; 7 Congregational families; 4 families with neither 
connection nor preference. Yet of the 36 families with 
church affiliations or leanings, only 7 families, or 28 persons, 
make any effort to attend church or church school. This fact 
is less surprising when it is known that there is neither a 
church nor church school in the township. The thing worthy 
of note, however, is that this study, made cooperatively by 
the churches belonging to the county council, led the re- 
ligious groups in the villages immediately surrounding this 
township to divide the responsibility of caring for these 
really unreached persons. 

Underprivileged groups in city areas. One church, con- 
cerned to learn why it was not making a wider appeal to the 
people on relief, sent interviewers out to talk casually with 
these persons about religion. Two answers were most fre- 
quently given for non-attendance; lack of clothing; belief 


(Continued on page 12) 
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The Oslo Youth Council 


By Cameron P. Hati* 
Ap ae Twelfth World’s Sunday School Convention itself 


was naturally concerned with Christianizing youth, but 
among its delegates there were some one hundred and twen- 
ty-five Christian young people. These constituted the Youth 
Council. Its members faithfully attended the morning and 
evening sessions of the main Convention, but it had a life 
and a program of its own. 

These young people came from fifteen nations and from 
twelve evangelical bodies. The adult advisers were: Rev. 
James Gray, of Birmingham, England; Dr. Paul Warren, 
of New York City; Dr. George P. Howard, of Santiago, 
Chile; and Rey. Cameron P. Hall, of Madison, Wisconsin. 

The young delegates filled to capacity the Mission College 
at Fjellhaug, two miles outside Oslo. We began each day 
with “morning watch,” at times held in the garden. We ate 
breakfast together, and then went in to the city. Later we 
came back to Fjellhaug for our own afternoon program. 

Special mention should be made of two elements in our 
daily program. The evening gatherings were not planned 
especially, as they evolved out of the Council itself. Early in 
the week there was a social period that speeded up the 
process of becoming better acquainted. On another evening 
we sat around informally and shared some of the problems 
which we were meeting both in our own personal lives and 
in our efforts to work for Christ in the Sunday school and 
elsewhere. We devoted a whole evening to our final session, 
which had been carefully planned by a committee ‘of dele- 
gates from five different countries. The program was con- 
cluded with a Fellowship Circle, in which we bound our- 
selves to one another and to Christ in the life that stretched 
out ahead of us after Oslo. 

Mention should be made of the seminars held each after- 
noon. It was generally felt that in them was the most crea- 
tive experience accomplished. The limits of space permit 
only a sketchy résumé of them. 

One group had ““The Person and Power of Christ” as its 
theme, and considered this subject in respect to prayer, to 
repentance, and to faith. 

A second group used “The Christian Life in the Indi- 
vidual” as its topic. Something fine was achieved in the 
growth of understanding between young people whose 
background led them to approach Christian experience with 
somewhat different emphases. 

A third seminar considered “The Social Task of the 
Church.” Much time was spent in uncovering the attitude 
taken by the various countries toward the subjects under 
discussion. 

The fourth seminar considered “Leadership in the Chris- 
tian Youth Movement,” discussing ““The Marks of the 
Leader,” “The Adolescent and the Church,” “Conversion,” 
and “The Relationship between the Church and the Various 
Social Activities and Movements.” 

An interesting outcome of the week together was the 
decision on the part of the delegates to form a Continuation 
Committee, a delegate from each country present being 
elected to its membership. The purpose of this Committee 
is to keep alive the memories and inspiration of Oslo and to 
give each other experiences and insight that may help us in 
our respective fields of endeavor. 


* Minister of the Presbyterian University Church and Student Center, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Securing Pupil Study 


By Grapys E. Gray* 


HERE are few workers’ conferences in which sooner 
or later someone does not raise the question: “Just 
how are we going to get our pupils to study their 
church school lessons during the week?” Whenever that 
happens, I want to know two things before attempting an 
answer. First, what is the teacher asking the pupils to do as 
home work? Is it an arbitrary assignment to paste specified 
pictures in specified places, to write a certain verse in a cer- 
tain place, to learn a definite piece of memory work? Is the 
teacher asking that they study a certain piece of factual 
material in the same manner as they do a history lesson, 
preparing to recite on it the following Sunday? Or does he 
expect only that the students will read through the lesson 
material in their books and attempt to learn the memory 
text ? Second, how is the teacher asking them to do the work? 
“Be sure and study your lesson this week” may be optimis- 
tic, but scarcely effective. ““Next week the lesson is about—,” 
goes a step further in weakly attempting to arouse some 
interest, but results in little more success. The definite, full, 
stimulating assignment is a rarity in most church schools. 
There are a number of possible causes for pupils’ failure 
to study, some of which are implied in the preceding para- 
graph. In the first place, the long lapse of time between the 
class periods works against the maintenance of interest in 
the work, or even the remembrance of the assignment itself. 
In the second place, there is a lack of authority on the part 
of the church school as compared with the public school. In 
the latter, education is a concern of the state. There is a 
compulsion about it that acts as an impetus to study which, 
in the present day, the church cannot equal. 
A vital factor in the problem is the indifference of the 
parents and their consequent lack of cooperation. Time was 
when parents saw to it that the lesson for Sunday was 
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studied as completely as was the home work assigned by the 
public school. That time seems to be past and there is a 
changed sense of values in vogue. Moreover, parents find 
that an already over-crowded schedule of other activities for 
their children does not admit much more. ‘The associate 
minister, in charge of religious education in a large eastern 
church, writes that in his church— 


There has been well nigh universal opposition on the part of 
the parents to “home work,” as their poor children had so 
much studying to do for day school—as well as music, danc- 
ing, and divers other important instruction—that there was 
no time for anything else... . My own conviction is that not 
until so-called Christian parents recognize the outstanding 
importance of religious education will our church schools 
become schools in any worth-while sense. 


Another factor which bears on the problem is the lack of 
penalty involved in not studying the lesson. A child may 
come late, without any preparation for the class work, fail 
to bring his book, and proceed to make a nuisance of him- 
self—secure in the knowledge that nothing will be done. 
Whether or not he does the work and whether or not he 
behaves, he knows that he will be promoted to the next 
grade at the end of the year. Under such circumstances, why 
bother to study? What the average teacher does not appre- 
ciate is the fact that through this system the church school 
is actually teaching a disrespect for law and order and at the 
same time building up in the pupil, through a series of con- 
comitant learnings, not only a dislike for the church school 
and anything associated with it, but also a sense of con- 
tempt for it as compared with the efficient day school which 
he knows. It is small wonder that, once the pupil comes to 
the point of making his own decisions, he drifts out of the 
church. 

That brings us at last to the basic factor in this whole 
problem. I recently asked a district superintendent of the 
Methodist Church if he had in his district any teachers who 
were outstanding in securing pupil study. “Pupil study?” 
he retorted. “I should be happy if I could get my teachers 
to study during the week, or even more of my ministers.” 

Therein lies the crux of the matter. When a teacher in a 
large junior department admits that she spent only five min- 
utes In preparation for her work and most of her co-workers 
admit to little more than a half-hour, how can they expect 
any positive results? That individuals dare to undertake the 
task of Christian development and yet have to be urged to 
do adequate preparation seems absurd. 

Back of that, though, is the fact that the average teacher 
is stil pretty much at a loss when it comes to planning ade- 
quate preparation during one week, let alone working under 
a general plan of procedure set up for the entire quarter’s 
work. Lack of training naturally produces tepid results. 
When to this is added the absence of educational viewpoint 
and enthusiasm on the part of so many of our ministers, it is 
little wonder that Christianity makes so small an imprint 
on the modern world or often fails to challenge youth to its 
following. 

The teacher finds himself at a loss, even in dealing with 
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factual lessons and assignments, with a pitifully inadequate 
knowledge of the Bible and its background. All the facts 
which give flesh and fire to the message—the life and cus- 
toms of Palestine, its geography, the archaeological discov- 
eries, and so forth—these appear not at all. As to the 
fascinating story of how we got our Bible, he knows so little 
of it that a class of one hundred girls in a summer confer- 
ence—leaders in the senior high and young people’s groups 
in their churches—could confess an almost total ignorance 
of the origin of the Bible and therefore an eagerness to dis- 
cuss that topic. 

When it comes to the deeper element of guiding spiritual 
development, the teacher is even more at sea. Ignorant of 
modern child psychology, he is unable to understand the de- 
velopment and reactions of the children under his observa- 
tion. Nor does, he know the background and specific needs 
of the individual pupils in his class. Church school lessons 
should contribute definitely to those needs. “It won’t take 
much of your time,” we plead in an effort to secure teachers, 
and we wonder at the results! If the teacher does not know 
how a child of his age group should develop normally, the 
home and school backgrounds and problems-of the group, 
and the individual needs of the members of the group, how 
can his teaching be effective? How can he possibly hope to 
make assignments for home work which will interest the 
student because they will solve the student’s own problems? 

This leads directly into the question of teaching methods 
—or their lack. Spiritual development is too vital to be 
undertaken by any but the best methods. This is particu- 
larly evident in the type of assignments and the manner in 
which they are given, as already touched upon. The minister 
quoted previously writes: 

Our method of procedure in all grades has been to ask indi- 

viduals to do some definite piece of work along his or her 

line of interest. While not always successful, it usually works. 

As you know, our curriculum is largely self-determined by 

the classes and this, of course, is advantageous for our ap- 

proach to the problem. 
“The leader of a junior high department in another church 
school writes: 

I have found that by making the worship service entirely 
conducted by the pupils they will learn passages of Scripture 
or pray and often tell a story, realizing that the program 
is entirely up to them. ... In the class the pupils should be 
taught to conduct the class themselves with the teacher 
simply a guiding spirit in the background. The boys and 
girls of today do not care to play second part to anything but 
can be interested in any project providing they themselves 
may have their hands upon the wheel. 

Given the trained teacher with an understanding of and 
love for his pupils, you are apt to find pupils coming to 
church school loaded down with reference material and 
eager to go on in the solution of their particular problems. 
When the teachers themselves appreciate the stupendous 
obligation which is theirs and thrill to its opportunities, 
when teachers and ministers alike dare to handle with un- 
gloved hands the dynamite involved in attempting Christian 
solutions to life problems, then will we see results which 
reach far below the surface. 

We have stressed at some length the factors of teacher 
vision and preparation, of parental viewpoint and coopera- 
tion, of pupil attitudes and needs as factors which, when cor- 
rected, may solve the problem of pupil study. Another ‘solu- 
tion which is becoming widely accepted, both in public and 
in church school fields, is the use of the expanded session 
with the supervised study period and little if any home work 
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assignments. Alive to their tasks, teachers soon realize that 
the single hour on Sunday is not enough time for their task, 
and the expanded session evolves. Whatever its length—and 
sometimes it runs from 9:30 to 12:30—it provides oppor- 
tunity to do a real job. References are available, there is time 
to study problems as they arise, and time to achieve some- 
thing in coaching for Christian living. I have watched such 
sessions at work in the local church. We have worked it 
successfully in summer conferences where fewer courses and 
longer class periods did away with that hated study hour. 

More and more, our public schools are arranging sched- 
ules so that assignments are done in school time, leaving out- 
of-school hours free for other elements in life. It has been 
tried on the college level at Rollins College and its success 
there has been an incentive to introducing it elsewhere. For 
a fine discussion pro and con of the public school attitude, 
look up the article ‘How Much Homework?” in the Sep- 
tember, 1936, Hygeia. 

Someone has well said that the Sunday session of the 
church school should provide a truly Christian environ- 
ment—a small segment of the Kingdom on earth—in which 
the pupil may learn through his various activities how to 
live a Christlike life. During the week that intervenes be- 
tween sessions he will try to put those principles of living 
into practice as he meets his own problem situations at home, 
at school, on the playground, or at work. In the last analysis, 
that attempt to live according to the coaching he received 
on Sunday is his home work. Whether you will or no, he 
does this home work in spite of himself. Factual assignments 
may count for little. The assignment in living is vital. The 
outcome lies in the hands of the church school teachers, 
trained or untrained, who—reaching both the child and the 
adult—may mold the world and thus help to build or to 
destroy the Kingdom of God. 


Parents and the 


By CLARENCE 


HERWOOD may or may not go to Sunday church 
school as he chooses; his father and I have no use for 
that kind of thing.” “Anna gets up early for schocl 

on five days of the week; she takes her music lession early 
on Saturdays; and she needs to sleep on Sundays.” “Betty 
has all the school work she can handle, now that she ‘is in 
the fifth grade, and it’s just too much to expect her to do 
any study in connection with her church school.” “Bob 
could not be at the weekday church school last week be- 
cause he had to do an errand for me.” “June is indoors 
at school every weekday; I want her outdoors in the sun- 
shine on Sunday.” “We do not care to expose Joan to the 
chances of picking up a contagious disease by mingling with 
other children.” “When the weather is milder Rose will be 
in regular attendance.” “Mary cannot attend aow, because 
her father and I like to use these beautiful Sundays for drivy- 
ing out in the country.” And so on—ad infinitum. Haven’t 
we all heard these and many other equally foolish excuses? 

How well we know that the teaching we attempt at the 
church is frequently neutralized, sometimes entirely over- 
come, by the attitude of parents, the pagan atmosphere of the 
home, and the irregularity of our pupils! How eloquent 
concerning the triviality of the church school is the slippered 
father, deeply cushioned in his favorite chair, immersed in 
the Sunday newspaper, at church school time—even though 
he doesn’t say a word! What ideas concerning the rela- 
tive importance of church school and entertaining guests 
come to little minds when mother insists that children 
stay at home from church school in order to entertain visit- 
ing cousins! Would they be asked to stay home from secular 
school for this purpose? 

No, Journal readers need no article on “the need for 
enlisting the cooperation of parents!” But there was another 
part to my assignment: namely, “to report some of the ways 
in which you have dealt with the problem.” That is a dif- 
ferent story—we all like to share our experiences, and oc- 
casionally, in such a sharing, a new idea takes hold. 

1. First of all, then, let it be said that the church school, 
to win the cooperation of the parents, must be worthy of that 
cooperation. It must be a real school, measuring up, as far 
as possible, with the highest educational standards in teach- 
ing personnel, equipment, technique, and curriculum. We 
cannot blame parents for refusing to become enthusiastic 
about certain so-called schools in some churches. Compare 
them with the public schools in the same community—and 
it is easy to understand why, in the minds of parents and 
pupils, they are relatively unimportant. 

2. Having a school that merits respect, use every dignified 
means available to advise parents about its standing—articles 
in community newspapers on various commendable features’ 
in the school set-up and program (no more than one emphasis 
in each article) ; news notes in church calendars and maga- 
zines ; printed announcements of schoo] activities, curricula, 
and organization; brief statements from the pulpit; annual 
dedication services for the faculty; annual promotion serv- 
ices that reveal an educationally sound classification and 
advancement system; and personal conferences. 


* Associate Pastor, Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Parents’ observation Sundays are also of value in advertis- 
ing the type of work done in the school. It is usually better 
not to invite too many parents to any one session; and it 
is always advisable, on these occasions, not to alter the 
regular program in the least. 

3. Consider the formation of a Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion—oné for each department if the school is large, one for 
the entire school if it is small. Have quarterly meetings of 
this group, preferably in the closing weeks of each quarter 
so as to outline for the parents the plans for the coming 
quarter. Make these meetings far more than social “get- 
togethers,” plan them carefully, advertise them thorough- 
ly, suggest that each teacher be responsible for personally 
inviting the parents of his class members. If formation of 
an organization does not seem advisable, simply arrange for 
periodic meetings of parents and teachers for such programs. 
Unless the situation is very unusual, the attendance at the 
first meeting will not be large, but if the program of this 
initial meeting is well planned, attendance at the next. one 
will be larger. 

4. Provide a parents’ circulating library—it may be that 
a regular reading course can be established and conducted. 
Most parents are glad to get hold of literature dealing with 
the welfare of their children—see to it that the splendid 
literature available on their religious welfare is not over- 
looked. In connection with such a library, one church has 
a monthly meeting of the mothers of kindergarten children, 
where three members of the group give brief reviews of 
three different books—and then a discussion period follows. 

If a library does not seem wise, arrange for periodic dis- 
tribution in the homes of well-selected, carefully-written 
pamphlets on such subjects as: ‘Teaching the ‘Child to 
Pray,” “Grace at Meals,” “Bible Story Books for Children.” 

5. Some schools have discovered that a report card system 
is productive of good results. Pupils are graded, using the 
same symbols used in the secular schools of the community, 
on such items as attitude, lesson preparation, growth in 
biblical knowledge, conduct, et cetera. These cards are 
sometimes for monthly periods, more often for quarterly 
periods. They are sent to the parents through the mail. 

6. The annual exhibition and demonstration of work done 
in the various schools of the church usually brings splendid 
results if it is carefully conducted and well-advertised. Each 
department prepares its own exhibition and displays it in 
its own departmental room, where the teachers greet the 
parents and make necessary explanations. At an appointed 
hour all assemble in one room for an appropriate address, 
and then, frequently, a period of social fellowship follows. 

7. An annual Christian education worship service, with 
the pastor, in his sermon, paying respect to some phase of the 
program, will be helpful in many communities. A special 
effort needs to be made, in this connection, of course, to 
secure the attendance of the parents who are not in the habit 
of coming to church. 

8. One church gives every unchurched parent who has a 
child enrolled in its school an opportunity to pledge to the 
financial support of the church. There were many fears, the 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Discipline Goes Modern 


By CHARLOTTE C. JonEs* 


HEN you and I| were young we had no illusions 

about the meaning of the word discipline. It was 

stamped on our minds, and upon our knuckles 
with the teacher’s sturdy rule—not the kind of rule you 
could break in a nonchalant manner, but the oaken variety 
kept on tap under our very noses. In those ‘“‘good old days” 
discipline was definitely allied to the third variety mentioned 
in Mr. Webster’s dictionary as: “Correction, chastisement 
by way of corréction and training; hence, training through 
suffering.” 

But there are two other definitions preceding this one. 
The first reads: “The treatment suited to a disciple or 
learner; education, training, drill.”” We had some of that 
too, lots of drill and plenty of “treatment” which varied 
considerably with the notions of the particular teacher as 
to what might be most fitting and efficacious. Then there is 
that other meaning listed: “Subjection to rule; control; 
habit of obedience.’ Perhaps that is what we have in mind 
when we say “So-and-so is such a wonderful teacher ; he has 
perfect discipline.” What we no doubt mean is that he has 
control of his pupils. That’s what so many of us long to 
have. But alas! it becomes the stumbling block in the path 
of the common garden variety of church school teacher who 
feels he is a dismal failure because he cannot hold the atten- 
tion of his boys and keep them from pushing and shoving, 
laughing and talking loudly as they pass from assembly to 
classroom, and sits in the latter cell of torture with ears 
anxiously awaiting the closing bell. For the sake of “‘disci- 
pline” he grasps now at this and now at that straw. One 
Sunday he tries letting them hunt Bible verses to see who 

will find them first; on another, he tells about the movie he 
saw on Saturday night; and on the third, he sinks to the 
miserable resort of allowing them to read their story papers 
during the class period. Anything to keep them quiet, to 
get the hour over as soon as possible so that nothing disas- 
trous will happen which might lead the superintendent to 
suspect he is not the teacher perfect. As long as the boys 
behave fairly well, he thinks he is maintaining discipline. 
But what of the teaching? At least he is honest enough to 
admit that isn’t so good; and as soon as he can think of a 
plausible excuse, he gets out of the harrowing business. 

Fortunately we do not have to wield a ferrule to keep 
order; neither do we have to entertain pupils by hook or by 
crook to maintain discipline. In these days we hear much 
of experience-centered teaching. We try to utilize the past 
experience of the pupil and add new experiences of the 
right sort to help in the learning process. ‘his means the 
teacher is no longer in front, waving a rod as he says, ‘““Do 
this and do that’; nor is he lost to sight in the shuffle of 
disorder. He serves now as guide, expertly directing from 
the side and coming to the assistance of those who need him, 
yet allowing them to develop their own initiative. But mark 
this: As guide, he knows every step of the way; he knows 
the goal and how to attain it. His is no uncertain voice 
quickly detected and over-ruled in a clamor of youthful 
spirits run riot. His strength lies in his sureness, his cheer- 


~ * Associate Editor, Congregational Publishing Society, Boston, Massa- 
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ful and wise direction such as the young intuitively detect 
and appreciate. 

And so, brothers and sisters of the ancient and honorable 
order of pedagogues, if you haven’t been born with a lot of 
natural genius and instinctive leadership, you will need a 
good bit of training. Better count on it-anyway. You will 
want to dig down deep into your books of methodology or 
applied psychology for teaching in the church school, in 
order to find out something of the common, everyday rules 
associated with the learning process: such standbys as the 
doctrine of interest, for example; how to make the best use 
of questions, of activity to impress a truth; or when with 
each other’s help you have discovered new principles of 
blessed living, practicing them together. You will want to 
bring to your task, or generate by research, unbounded en- 
thusiasm. You will want to discover together and adopt for 
your personal use those ideals which are basic for Christian 
conduct. In short, you must combine consecration with prep- 
aration and preparation with more consecration. 

Of course you will want to enlist the cooperation of each 
pupil individually. Getting acquainted solves many a prob- 
lem in discipline, so does responsibility wisely distributed. 
In the class there are rules to be decided upon to which you 
will give your allegiance as a group; certain things you 
stand for, other things you just don’t do. 

If you have an older class, talk together about freedom. 
Does it mean we can do anything which we please to do? 
Does it mean, in the best sense, that we are free to choose 
the way we take? If we choose the high way, and mean 
business, are we then free to break our ideals? If we choose 
a low way, are wé free to escape the consequences of our 
foolishness? There’s that grand old story of the Prodigal 
Son. No doubt, as a boy, he was subject to the usual amount 
of overhead discipline. But it just didn’t seem to take, 
strange to say. He never could see any value in his father’s 
stiff maxims until he learned by bitter experience the wisdom 
of them. We can profit, after all, by the mistakes of others ; 
we do not have to get burned to learn to avoid contact with 
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fire. What rules or ideals of living can we adopt as a result 
of the experience of others? How will these ideals affect our 
conduct, the way we control ourselves? Make some concrete 
rules about courtesy and helpfulness in class. 

If you are teaching younger children, tell them Haw- 
thorne’s story of “Mr. Toil.” Little Daffydowndilly wanted 
_ to run away from school and his stern old teacher, Mr. Toil. 
As he went down the road, he met some farmers pitching 
hay. But just as he decided that would be great fun, he 
discovered their leader looked strangely like Mr. Toil, so he 
ran on. Next he came upon carpenters building a. house. 
He’d always wanted to do that, so he was about to join them 
when, lo and behold! he again saw Mr. Toil in their midst. 
In terror he fled, and followed the enchanting sound of a 
brass band. What fun to be a soldier marching in parade! 
But, alas! the captain was none other than Mr. Toil in 
person, or else his twin brother. So Daffydowndilly decided 
to go back to school, after all. If everybody was a Mr. Toil, 
he might as well be with the one he was used to. Then he 
made another discovery. Mr. Toil, the schoolmaster, wasn’t 
half as bad as he’d thought! 

Talk about rules, and why we are happier with than 
without them. Why is it more fun to keep than to break 
them? What rules can we make and keep right here in our 
class which will help us to have the best time together? In 
this way we may escape the old negative method of “Don’t 
do this and don’t do that.’ We become positive and con- 
structive by allowing the pupils to set their own standards 
and adopt their own rules. Of course you are remembering 
what we said about wise guidance. We cannot expect too 
much wisdom all at once, although it is surprising how young 
children can be and still take in things if we can find ex- 
amples to fit their experience and which will be meaningful 
to them and make a point clear. Nor will we take it for 
granted, once we have our code drawn up, that the matter 
is settled. We will need to keep referring to it, improving 
the rules or making new ones, as experiences arise in class 
calling for such revision. 

Keep up the spirit of loyalty. Use well-chosen stories in 
the worship services and discussion periods. Dramatize such 
stories as “Jimmy Stand-By” working with Dr. Grenfell, 
or Alden’s “The Knights of the Silver Shield.” Give recog- 
nition to merit, not by stars, but by increased responsibility. 
“Jack has proved he is able to take good care of himself in 
class, so he may now be promoted to some higher duty. Who 
can suggest a good office for him?” To the boy who is an 
honest wiggler, who just cannot keep still but is popping 
with nervous energy, give little jobs requiring activity. To 
the girl who likes to talk, give an opportunity to help in 
conducting the opening service. Do not take little offenses 
too seriously. If they spring from restlessness, suggest in a 
good-natured way what might be done instead. It is not 
necessary to go to the bother of a court martial to straighten 
out insignificant shortcomings. Keep your sense of humor in 
good working order. 

Be an understanding friend to your pupils, call upon them 
in their homes, praise such qualities as you honestly can to 
their parents and to other adults, talk over how they may 
overcome faults. Let them feel that you believe in them and 
they will rise'to the occasion much more quickly than they 
will by nagging. These rules all sound very simple, but it 
is the simple, direct method which is the best after all. 

Then, to help you remember, keep a record of each pupil 
in your card file, with a pas of each case and a sug- 
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gested plan of treatment. If the latter does not work, do as 
your doctor does—change the medicine. Plan for good times 
as well as serious ones. Plenty of well-organized fun pro- 
vides an outlet for natural foolishness which might other- 
wise degenerate into mischief. By playing together, you help 
to develop that sense of sportsmanship which is such a 
wholesome remedy for individual strutting and lack of team- 
work. Thus you become initiated into the “gang,” becoming 
an ally rather than remaining an outsider, if not an actual 
enemy. Friends are not apt to plot annoyances. 

And, above all, keep up to date in your pedagogy. Go to 
community schools and teacher training institutes; at least 
read the latest books on religious education. When we took 
drawing lessons in the grades, the teacher used to tell us just 
where to place each line on the paper. Now they tell a story 
and allow the pupils to illustrate it from their own imag- 
ination. Experience-centered training refers to the experi- 
ence of the pupil rather than to that of the teacher. Educa- 
tion is a process of developing, not pouring into a container 
a certain content of information. No wonder the pupils 
balked and refused to hold what was forced upon them. 

You will have to become a good salesman ‘in the field of 
religious education, just as you would expect to train your- 
self to sell any other line. If you prepare yourself well for 
the job, believe thoroughly in it, and study the best methods 
of presenting what you deem to be of infinite worth to your 
younger.contemporaries, you will wake up one day and find 
yourself wondering why you don’t have all those horrid old 
problems of discipline you used to lie awake worrying about. 


How to Increase Church School Membership 
(Continued from page 7) 


that the church is not really interested.in the underprivi- 
leged. 

Obviously any such study of your community to learn 
who the unreached are ought to be undertaken jointly by 
all the churches—not only because it concerns them all, not 
only because a united approach makes a greater impression 
on the unreached, but also because this whole movement 
ought to develop both a wide sense of fellowship and a 
feeling of momentum as we engage across the nation in a 
worth-while task. 

A plan for getting started that is being used in many 
places may be workable in your community. First, a sample 
survey of a town or township is made by a few interested 
individuals; second, an outside speaker is brought into a 
county convention or other such gathering to present a pic- 
ture of the whole national movement to reach the un- 
reached; third, the report of the survey is then given by a 


local lay leader; fourth, the question ““What is our share: 


in this movement?” is used as the basis for discussion; and 
fifth, either then or at a subsequent smaller meeting of 
superintendents and other lay leaders, a plan of action is 
worked out. 

Realizing the importance of the church school as an 
agency for reaching the unreached, part of the plan of ac- 
tion is usually the adoption of quotas for new members on 
the part of the various church schools that will cooperate. 
If, in the months just ahead, we could follow some such 
plan rather widely, and if, at the same time, we could im- 
prove the quality of our teaching and eliminate competition 
between church and church school, we might make a very 
considerable contribution toward reaching the unreached. 
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A Youth Leader Looks at the United 
Adult Movement 


By O. G. HERBRECHT* 


HE Conference on the United 

Christian Adult Movement at 

Lake Geneva this past summer 
was more than important. It was deeply 
significant. It. gave evidence of a spark 
that once more might become a flame. 
The fan seems to have been the grow- 
ing United Youth Movement for a 
“new world.” A group of thinking 
adults began to ask themselves: ‘How 
can our sons and daughters do this ~- 
thing alone? What of us who stand between them and 
the unchristian world they dream of renovating? Are 
not we the rulers of the earth? Are not we the statesmen 
who make law and enforce it? Are not we the movers of 
peace and war? Are not we the controllers of money and 
work? Are not we the creators and directors of the social 
order? Are not we the educators of our day—the fatherhood 
and motherhood of our nation? Shall we sit back inertly 
and say to youth—‘Go to, and try your wings! See how far 
you get! You tell us we have failed—go now therefore and 
prove to us your infallible wisdom, your unfailing 
prowess...” 

And so they met together for eleven days, playing, pray- 
ing, planning, resolving. In the course of those days they 
became aware of a number of things. One—vastly important 
—that there must be a Christian adult movement parallel- 
ing and correlating with the Christian Youth Move- 
ment, that youth might have a better chance. Another, that 
Christianity in America has its own particular menace. As 
the editor of a metropolitan paper (not in attendance! ) 
put it recently: Whereas Christianity’s danger in Europe 
is from antagonism to the faith, the peril in America is 
even greater because more subtle—from mass indifference. 
The American adult, immersed in the worries and fascina- 
tions of daily business affairs, is in need of a revitalized faith. 

A third discovery concerned itself with the techniques of 
individual adult communion with God. Any Christian adult 
movement will necessitate a knowledge, by it members, of 
the spiritual resources and how to draw upon them un- 
failingly. 

The fourth awareness was that the direction of vital 
adult faith is into the heart of the present national and 
world order controlled by grown men and women. The 
results of that going may be transforming, or simply cleans- 
ing, but at the end of the trail there must be a social order 
that need not be ashamed to call itself “Christian.” 

It is easy to meet on a hill top by a lake where evil is 
quite shut away and the company comparatively like-minded. 
There is no conflict, no personality drain, no challenge to 
the faith save the upward pull. The hope and prayer of 
those men and women was that something vital and perma- 
nent shall have once more started at Geneva. 


* Director of Young People’s Work, Iowa State Council of Christian 
Education, Des Moines. 
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How does the proposed United 
Christian Adult Movement look to 
a leader of youth? In this article, 
O. G. Herbrecht, 
Young People’s Work in the Iowa 
State Council of Christian Educa- 
tion, gives an interpretation which 
shows keen insight. He challenges 
the new Movement to make good. 
He proposes sound guiding prin- 
ciples. He gets down to cases. But 
‘ead for yourself what “O.G.” in 
his own inimitable way has to say. 


Looking calmly at the task, fully 
aware that the years will test its sin- 
cerity and longevity; that it cannot en- 
dure long on mere exaltation; that men 
and women by the million live daily not 
on secluded hill tops, but among the 
rasping contacts of a selfish humanity, 
we ask: What will a Christian adult 
movement need if it is to live and con- 
tribute truly to the establishing of God’s 
earthly kingdom? 

1. Warmth. A purely scientific, academic, logical set of 
formule will not enliven a slackened spirit. Such formule 
will be very necessary, but will also need to be very at- 
tractively clothed. There is repellent nudity about a skele- 
ton. Warmth, emotional stimulation under control, must 
provide the needed garmenting. 

Why? Because, when we are thoroughly honest with our- 
selves, we adults know that as we pass the zenith of our 
years we have less and less of life to live and, in spiritual 
as in physical living, vitality has a tendency to run low as it 
grows older. Then, too, by the time a man is forty-five or 
fifty years old he has been blown and battered by many a 
storm. His life has wrestled with so much that is hard as 
to make him a little callous. A “horny-handed son of toil” 
may, unawares, become equally horny in his soul, and his re- 
ligion, if he has been faithful to its forms all his years, may 
become mostly a bowl from which the contents have been 
spilled long ago without his knowledge. 

2. Constancy. “Even pressure’ might be a more accu- 
rate phrase. The revival of adult zeal in mass proportions for 
mass effectiveness will demand most surely a constant pres- 
sure of interest, not a series of spurting jets of effort. The 
danger of any reconstruction is always that of great energy 
released suddenly and in sufficient force or quantity to sur- 
pass all previous records. The result is sure to be jerky— 
with some vertical but little horizontal motion. 

The other night I listened to a young Scotchman, all 
dressed up in his kilt, explain the mystery of his bagpipe. 
“That droning noise,” said he, ‘which you hear constantly 
and which is so typical of the bagpipe is made possible by this 
elk-hide bag.” He produced it from its plaid cover. “It and 
my lungs work alternately. When I take time out to breathe, 
my left arm works the wind out of the bag into the pipes, 
and when my arm rests my lungs do the work. Between us 
we supply a constant stream of air for the pipes.” 

You see, he really needed only half the air he had, but 
he kept on hand twice as much as he really needed in order 
to have constant flow of sound. That seems to emphasize 
what was said above about the need for Christian men and 
women to live very intimately with God every day—that 
when the hours of business tension come, the tempting 
hurly-burly of social strife, there may be enough of the 
spirit of Christ in the soul to keep a constant, eyen flow of 


Christlike living. 


Director of 
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For illustration, I am thinking of old Dave Lorimor now. 
He would have fitted so splendidly into this Christian adult 
movement. Dave, although that was not his real name, was 
a farmer by profession and a church official in his religion. 
His eyes were naturally sharp—almost suspicious. The land 
of his birth had given him a language which, when mixed 
with American, produced a linguistic concoction that in- 
variably rubbed listeners the wrong way—at first. Tem- 
peramentally he was as cool as a cucumber. He never waxed 
outwardly enthusiastic. In prayer meetings he was usually 
silent. On the church board he was regarded as a dangerous 
conservative. Io have gotten Dave to commit himself to the 
desired side of a proposition was always a big relief. Even 
then his sharp eyes, his thin, knife-like voice, and his non- 
commital expression left one in doubt until the votes were 
counted. 

But those of us who knew Dave better would not have 
traded him for half a dozen young hot heads, some of whom 
were much more “fervent in spirit” and “instant (and 
lengthy) in prayer”; much more often on their feet to bear 
testimony; and whose faces glowed at slightest provocation 
with emotional ardor. 

Old Dave was like the poet Browning—one had to spend 
much time with him before arriving at appreciation. But 
once past that forbidding outer gate was to be face to face 
with one of the choicest, richest souls of the Kingdom. To 
sit with his family on the sunny, screened, back porch of his 
ample farm home and share a meal or an afternoon; to stay 
until the close of the day and hear his softened voice talk 
in simple, childlike fashion to God and commit himself, his 
family, and all the needy world to His watchful care, gave 
entrance to a life that was in itself a kingdom of God ruled 
by all the spirits whose names are contentment and delight. 

To mingle with the men “down town” and to get them 
talking about Dave Lorimor was to learn that his word was 
as good as his bond, that his honesty was proverbial, and 
that the farmer on whose property Dave might happen to 
have a mortgage could expect the outer-most limits of pa- 
tience. Dave never “put a man off the place.”’ 

And that was Dave Lorimor—day after day, year after 
year. By the way, he had some Scotch blood in him. I never 
knew him to play a bagpipe, but in terms of Christian liv- 
ing he certainly knew all about one! 

Whatever becomes ultimately the program of the adult 
movement, it must find a way to achieve a high level of con- 
stancy in its outflow. 

3. Unity. A movement that undertakes to include all men 
and women, no matter under which banner of the Christian 
faith they are enrolled, simply dare not at any time be 
“divided against itself.” American churches just now are in- 
teresting themselves greatly in the Consumer’s Cooperative 
Movement as one approach to the social order of the King- 
dom. At the same time they seem to be among themselves 
dangerously divisive. They do not practice what they 


preach! Down in the local situations many of the leaders’ 


declare openly “we do not believe in cooperation” —re- 
ferring to common projects for the churches. And even 
more regrettable is the open revolt growing here and there 
within an ecclesiastical organization. The entire Protestant 
church body gives the impression—to the onlooking world— 
of moving into two distinct camps, beginning with creedal 
pronouncements and ending with organizational trackage. 
This is serious. How can the House of Faith stand? There 
is always room for honest difference of opinion but—as has 
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been aptly said—Christianity has more in common than it 
has in dispute. 

Dissension cannot be avoided, I suppose, among humans, 
but for Kingdom purposes it ought to be kept in the back- 
ground so that the Christian power can move forward to- 
gether in the spirit of Jesus, if not always in the individual 
interpretation of his life. The church talks “Peace,” yet 
wars within her own borders. It is a situation which, in the 
light of that meeting at Geneva, calls for leadership of 
statesmanlike caliber to present a united front in the advance 
upon the common Christian goal. 

Now unity is something like a rainbow. Looked at closely, 
it shows varying colors. Strangely enough, conviction Is 
necessary to unity. People who religiously hold nothing, 
but claim willingness to hold everything, are in reality 
empty handed. Reaching for too much, they grasp nothing. 
It is only those who differ from me who can truly cooperate 
with me! Others just toddle along. No movement is mine 
until I have brought something worthy to it. Religious con- 
victions—doctrinal holdings even—do not make men nar- 
row; they make men strong, and this movement will need 
strength! ! 

Tolerance, too, belongs to unity. Protestantism through 
the centuries has been enriched tremendously because we 
have had “freedom to worship God”—and did not fight 
each other about it! The Bible is a holier as well as a 
more understandable book because we have tolerated and 
even encouraged differing translations of it. Yet have we lost 
neither our Protestantism nor our Bible. It is ignorant 
egotism that denies to another man the privilege it demands 
for itself. And in the final working out of the adult move- 
ment, religious courtesy may become the very test of our 
faith’s reality. 

And there is Jove. It goes farther than tolerance. It is 
based on appreciation of personality, on genuine affection for 
human kind. Thereby it leaps barriers of race and creed, of 
culture and “‘class,’’ and moves graciously toward a Chris- 
tian solidarity which will insure not only continued, satisfy- 
ing motion, but also a deep-laid social power. 

4. Action. Too many movements are born on the tip of 
the tongue and spend all of a short life there. The King- 
dom of God, however, awaits action. There are some un- 
christian matters abroad that undoubtedly need handling. 
They have been talked about to the delight of their pro- 
ponents who know full well that the best way to dissipate 
a gathering movement is to keep folks just discussing it! 

Action, when it comes, will be one of two kinds. Sudden, 
revolutionary, subversive, even violent it may be—antago- 
nistic to established faith and law and order. Or it will be 
slow, conserving existing values, eliminating flagrant evils, 
inaugurating Christianly principled methods. 


The adult movement, when fully organized and launched, 


will have to face that choice. And in that hour may a million 
prayers go up to God. 

One other word. Whatever course of action the adult 
movement finally undertakes, it must, I am sure, be closely 
linked with the present Christian Youth Movement. The 
task of “building a new world” is too great for any one 
generation. It will need—again—the constant flame, the 
zeal, the fervor, the quick thinking of youth, the willingness 
of youth to sacrifice for its cause. And it will need, too, the 
experience, the skill, the mature wisdom of men and women; 
the steady guidance of those who know how to cut new 
trails and are still willing to do so. 
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Reaching Persons Where They Are 


IXTY-EIGHT children out of every hundred in a 
typical county of a typical farm state have no regular 
pastor, Thus they have no connection with any re- 

ligious institution where there is a person who is concerned 
for their religious growth. That fact stands out as a result 
of a study made in one of the mid-western states of the 
United States not long ago. Such a statement makes any of 
us pause and ask what can be done about such a situation. 

There are many things, of course, that could be done, 
but this article deals with only one. That one thing to do is 
this: the many regular ministers in that state could get in 
touch with the program of character education which those 
sixty-eight children in each hundred now have in their pub- 
lic schools and reinforce the effort of the schools to make the 
spiritual side of that program effective. In that way these 
pastors would be rendering a spiritual service to many chil- 
dren whom they now do not reach at all. 

This proposal as to what the minister can do rests upon 
such considerations as the following. 

First, any minister who does this will be going to children 
where they now are, in other agencies, to serve them re- 
ligiously instead of seeking to bring them to where he is, 
namely, in the church and Sunday school, before teaching 
them religiously. Ordinarily the minister does the latter 
only ; only rarely does he do the former. This proposal means 
that for a major piece of work the minister would reverse 
the usual plan and serve persons where they are. This does 
not mean giving up the older form of service entirely, but it 
means supplementing the older method by the new. 

Second, in such an approach to people in the schools cer- 
tain obligations rest upon the minister. He must cultivate 
cordial relations with school principals and other leaders. 
He will become sympathetically familiar with the school 
program. He will understand thoroughly the spiritual pur- 
poses of the program, where such are contained in it, and 
be ready on request to suggest their addition where absent. 
He will propose projects of a religious nature where such 
are called for in the total program and be able to guide in 
carrying them out. He will work in close cooperation with 
the teachers. He will aid in interpreting the program to the 
parents so that the home will reinforce what he and the 
school are doing. He will guide the emotional life helpfully, 
but will avoid a program of mere sentiment so that the 
values of the school plan can best be reached. Also, the min- 
ister can plan his own church school program so as to give 
a place to the ideals and projects of the public school and 
thus bring a unified plan and purpose to two agencies, the 
church and the school, that are active in the education of 
many children. 

Third, an example of a school program for character 
building that contains a section on spiritual growth will 
make this matter clear. The Iowa Department of Public 
Instruction is now promoting through the schools of the 
state a character education plan. It is called the “For Iowa 
Clubs.” Its purpose is “growth in character and in service 
to school, community, and state.’’ A local school unit is 
called ‘The t—— For Iowa Club, County.” Its 
insignia is a bow of yellow ribbon for Iowa, or a small ear 
of corn pin. The goals of this program are in four areas: 
namely, personal life, school, community, and state. 
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‘The personal goals will be of especial interest to this dis- 
cussion. ‘hey deal with social conduct, health, neatness, 
courtesy, promptness, sportsmanship, industry, or other de- 
sirable life habits ; with home relations, including chores and 
attitudes; and with “spiritual growth.’’ Under this last 
heading it is pointed out that this matter is to be decided 
by “conference with pastor.” The following ideals are to be 
kept in mind: “reverence toward God, faithfulness in re- 
ligious duties, and respect for the convictions of others in 
matters of religion are fundamental character needs.” 

Fourth, it is in the development of these goals for spiritual 
growth that.the minister will find his opportunity. Many of 
these boys and girls, having no regular pastor of their own, 
will be encouraged to go to some minister. In working with 
them on this matter, pastors will have an unusual oppor- 
tunity for religious service. In fact, some ministers of lowa 
are already alert to the possibilities of this plan. The Iowa 
Rural Religious Work Council and the Iowa Christian 
Rural Fellowship have prepared a set of suggestions for 
Iowa pastors. They say that the plan “presents a significant 
opportunity for the alert and sincere pastor and his corps 
of workers”; that it “provides a bridge of understanding 
over which the necessary interchanges between pupil and 
pastor-counselor can be carried on”; and that it “gives us 
the long needed correlation in the work of schools and 
churches.” They add four proposals as to what ministers 
can do about the matter, as follows: 


1. Become thoroughly familiar with the whole “For Iowa 


Club” plan. 


2. Approach each teacher expressing appreciation and prof- 


fering cooperation. 
3. Interpret the plan both in the homes and from the pulpit. 
4. Prepare himself for guiding his young friends in spiritual 
growth according to the traditions of his faith and the spirit 
of Jesus Christ. 


Finally, this plan being promoted in Iowa is somewhat 
similar to those in operation in other states so that such an 
opportunity as is illustrated above is not confined to one state. 
Ministers in multitudes of communities have in these char- 
acter building plans an open door to a unique and far- 
reaching spiritual ministry to those whom they would other- 
wise not reach. 


Father and Son Observance 


Father and Son events are held at many times throughout 
the year. However, Father and Son Week is set aside in 
numerous churches and communities for such occasions. The 
dates for this year are November 8-15. The following printed 
materials are available from the International Council of 
Religious Education, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. Please send cash with order. 


The Father and Son Observance. This pamphlet gives care- 
fully developed suggestions for banquets, worship services, and 
follow-up events. 15 cents each. : 

Father and Son Worship Services. The three services which 
are available are built around the following themes: “Com- 
rades in an Unfinished Task,’ “Modern Torch Bearers,” 
“Partnership.” Price: 1 cent each; 75 cents per hundred. 

Father and Son Song Sheet. This is a collection of songs 
especially appropriate for use at banquets. Price: 1 cent each; 
75 cents per hundred. 
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A Thanksgiving Worship Service 
After the Manner of the Puritans 


By James E. 


HY not celebrate Thanksgiving in our church 

by worshiping “after the manner of the Puri- 

tans?” suggested the minister of a small New 
England church. The idea met with a happy response. Soon 
there was much activity under way. Families brought out 
chests of clothing that dated back a hundred years and 
more. The organist had an old hand organ which squeaked 
out weirdly beautiful tones. She would play it. Women 
were willing to make costumes for the deacons and ushers. 
Men were willing to make tithing sticks and long-handled 
offering boxes. There seemed to be an abundance of reasons 
for trying to incarnate the spirit of Puritan weship i in our 
regular Thanksgiving Sunday service. 

However, there were real objections to be faced. Certain 
obstacles loomed large. Would the display of lovely old 
dresses and tightly buttoned leggings transform the morn- 
ing worship hour into a style show? Would the proposed 
Thanksgiving service thus become an irreligious farce com- 
edy at which time no one would be thankful? Would the 
presence of ushers with tithing sticks eliminate all chances 
for serious thinking? Would the influx of curious spectators 
ruin the spirit of reverence? Would the hoped-for values 
of the innovation justify the disturbance of an established 
service ? 

We recognized the hindrances outlined by elderly church- 
men. We listened to faithful women who pointed out that 
“it had never been done before.” We learned what people 
had to say about the eleven o’clock service. In our New 
England towns, even though the faithful who come to 
church three Sundays a month are few in number, the gen- 
eral attitude toward the 
House of Prayer on the vil- 
lage green is one of profound 
reverence and high regard. 
No easy or quick change for 
even one Sunday could be 
countenanced. The blessings 
of the morning worship had 
been tested and tried. The 
regular atmosphere of praise 
and prayer represented the 
growing experience of years. 
Any substitute must promise 
rich rewards. I heartily ap- 
preciate such conservatism. 

But after weighing the is- 
sues thoroughly we decided 
to venture forth in the spirit 
of pilgrims. We would ex- 
pect nothing else but rever- 
ence and sincere devotion on 
the part of all who came 
to church on this special 
Thanksgiving Sunday. With 


* Minister, Congregational Church, 
Orange, Connecticut. 
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Tue MInister ann His Wire BECAME 
PuRITANS FOR A Day 


WaAtrter* 


this conviction in mind, the committee made a special effort 
to invite friends. The pastor indicated in each announce- 
ment from the pulpit.that the coming service was not a 
show or entertainment in any sense of the word, but rather 
a religious drama of the most serious and devotional nature 
in which every worshiper was a leading character. 

To be sure, there were various details that needed to be 
worked out in anticipation of what might happen. No sys- 
tem of preparation is mistake-proof. But we did want to 
avoid as many pitfalls as possible. Our drummer boy on 
the outdoor church steps was charged with the responsibility 
of making the initial impression of dignity and reverence. 
In spite of a snow storm, he performed this important duty 
well. A quartet of drum calls rolled out at five-minute inter- 
vals preceding the service. 

A Puritan-clad usher whispered a friendly salutation to 
folks in the lobby. Other ushers in the rear of the church 
escorted men to the right side (facing the pulpit) and women 
to the left. The mimeographed program, which followed 
the suggestions for a church service prepared by the Com- 
mittee of the Clergy for the Tercentenary Commission of 
the State of Connecticut, aimed to be clear with specific 
directions and helpful interpretations. (As an additional 
precaution, however, the minister had reviewed the details 
of the service with two key families in order that they would 
be sure to stand and sit at the proper times.) All stood 
when the pastor, his wife, and the deacons entered. From 
that moment to the end of the service we all worshiped in 
spirit and in truth. The slow, simple procession down the 
center aisle, the escorting of the minister’s wife to the front 
pew, the lay leadership of the 
deacons in their communion 
chairs facing the congrega- 
tion, and the immediate pray- 
er of invocation all seemed 
right and natural. 

The strong voice and se- 
rene sincerity of the singing 
leader lined out the psalms 
in such a way that none of us 
will soon forget the joyous 
experience. Likewise, the 
spirit of our organist and 
small choir furnished the 
kind of leadership that made 
the whole service what we 
wanted it to be—a beautiful 
gateway for experiencing the 
power of God. There were 
no foolish gestures on the 
part of the singing leader. 
Every wave of his arm was 
genuine direction that found 
whole-hearted response. 
There were no. distracting 
maneuvers in the rear gallery. 
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Puritan-Ciap DEacons AND UsHERS GREETED THE 
CONGREGATION 


Our high-school choir girls felt and lived the responsibility 
of musical co-leadership. The ushers remained as silent sen- 
tinels in the rear of the church. No tithing stick cracked 
down on the head of a restless listener. No tip of fur tickled 
the neck of a sleeping lady. Neither were there any ‘refer- 
ences in the pulpit to the unusualness of the service. The 
days of preparation had preceded. The hour of worship had 
arrived. 

The sermon was not one of the available Puritan manu- 
scripts that might have been read. Rightly or wrongly, I 
feared that the people would not hear such a message as 
one to be applied to themselves. Therefore a sermon of my 
own was preached on ““The God of Creation Also Sustains.” 

On the Sunday before our Thanksgiving service I made 
a statement in the pulpit to the effect that a driving snow 
storm or some other‘uncontrollable weather condition ought 
not to deter us from coming to the Meeting House on the 
following Lord’s Day if our pilgrim spirits were to be gen- 
uinely tested. Already it has been indicated that the fate of 
nature was with us. Early in the morning of November 24 
‘our first minor blizzard of the year swooped down on our 
village. What would happen to previous enthusiasm for our 
special service? Similar storms have cut our church attend- 
ance in two. The winds continued to blow their blinding 
snow flurries until nearly twelve o’clock. But in spite of the 
weather hurdles, we not only had our regular fair weather 
congregation, but at least that many more. Twice the 
normal-sized congregation on a stormy Sunday made every- 
one warm with happiness. 

The reader may now feel that a Thanksgiving worship 
service after the manner of the Puritans would be an im- 
pressive adventure in a commonwealth on its three hun- 
dredth birthday. But that same reader of these pages might 
also ask, “Would such a church service be valuable just any 
year for us on the Pacific coast or for our friends in the 
deep South?” My answer is, “Try it and see! I heartily 
believe it would!” My faith rests in the colorfully dramatic 
and historically religious channels that are opened by the 
outline sketched. I believe that any community: could fill 
these avenues with potent religion. 

Very few of the boys and girls in our town have ever 
visited in the immediate vicinity of Plymouth Rock. They 
learned what they know about it by picturing the landing 
of Elder William Brewster and Captain Miles Standish 
for themselves on the stage of our local school. Only a hand- 
ful of our people knew anything about the details of Puritan 
worship until they put themselves into such a church ex- 
perience of participation. Hence little difference is made by 
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the fact that we chance to be right on the rocky soil that 
taxed the persistent industry and tough mindedness of 
Thomas Hooker, John Davenport, and Peter Pruden. Fur- 
thermore, our Orange Church does not expect to wait one 
hundred years before another Puritan service is held. Our 
plans are to repeat the experiment. Just as our Maunday 
Thursday Communion Service around the table of the cross 
grows with significant meaning each year, we expect the 
Puritan Thanksgiving Service to take on new spiritual 


flesh and blood each November. 


Order of Service 


PRAYER OF INVOCATION (The people standing) 

READING OF THE SCRIPTURES, with free paraphrase. The Puri- 
tan Divines disapproved of the public reading of the Scrip- 
tures without exposition, calling it “Dumb Reading.” 

A Psatm (The people standing facing choir) 

The pitch for the psalm tune was given out by the singing 
leader, usually a deacon, by means of a pitch-pipe or fork. 
In congregations where psalm books were rare, the psalm 
was “lined out” or “deaconed” in couplets, and then sung by 
the congregation. The tempo was very slow. 

THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE TExT (The people standing) 

THE Sermon: “Qui Transtulit, Sustinet,” The Pastor 

PRAYER (The people standing) 

THe BriINGING OF THE OFFERING 
“Brethren of the congregation, now there is time left for 
contribution: wherefore as God»hath prospered you, so freely 
offer.” 

THe Orrertory Psatm or TAUGHT SINGERS 
By 1750 in Woodbury, “taught singers” were, by vote, per- 
mitted to sit together in the gallery, and choirs became usual 
from that time on. 

A PsatmM—YorK tune (The people standing facing choir) 

Thy praise alone, O Lord, doth reign in Sion thine own hill: 
Their vows to Thee they do maintain, and evermore fulfill. 


For that Thou dost their prayers still hear and dost thereto agree: 
Thy people all both far and near with trust shall come to Thee. 


Our wicked life so far exceeds, that we shall fall therein: 

But, Lord, forgive our great misdeeds and purge us from our sin. 
The man is blest whom Thou dost chuse within Thy courts to dwell: 
Thy house and temple he shall use, with pleasures that excell. 


Of Thy great justice hear, O God, our health of Thee doth rise: 
The hope of all the earth abroad, and the sea-coasts likewise. 

With strength Thou are beset about, and compast with Thy power: 
Thou mak’st the mountains strong and stout, to stand in ev’ry shower. 


The swelling seas Thou dost asswage, and make their streams full still: 
Thou dost restrain the people’s rage, and rule them at Thy will. 
The folk that dwell thro-out the earth shall dread Thy signs to see: 
Which morn and ev’ning with great mirth send praises up to Thee. 
Amen 


PRAYER OF THANKSGIVING AND SUPPLICATION (The people 
standing) 

Tue Busssinc (The people standing in their pews until the 
minister reaches the rear door) 


Cuoir Mempers, ATTIRED IN FamMILy HErRLooms, WERE 
Co-LEADERS OF THE SERVICE 
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Again— | hanksgiving 


By MarruHa DuBerry* 


T HAS been said of the American people, concerning our 
observance of Thanksgiving Day, that “we celebrate 
with historic habit.” Can it be that the days of the year 

come and go until the President’s proclamation, football 
schedules, and church calendars suddenly remind us— 
again—Thanksgiving? Has the joyous observance, promoted 
in the beginning by a desire to express feelings of gratitude 
to God for all his blessings, become merely an annually re- 
curring national holiday? Are we losing sight of the reli- 
gious significance of the occasion? 

Our Pilgrim forefathers had endured privations and 
hardships for the sake of their religious convictions. Out of 
their experiences in their new home in America they were 
forced to realize their utter dependence on the elemental 
forces of nature, interpreted by them as God. In that first 
year their very lives depended upon a good harvest. It was 
natural that their first Thanksgiving festival should be “the 
bursting into life of a new conception of man’s dependence 
on God’s gifts in nature,’ and that those who continued to 
live close to the soil should see God’s hand in the processes 
of nature and desire to express their gratitude. 

As our population has increased and has become centered 
in towns and cities, as our social order has become indus- 
trialized, and as our daily living has increased in complexity, 
we have drifted away from a consciousness of direct de- 
pendence upon God. Thanksgiving Day is not necessarily a 
time of rejoicing for the fruits of the harvest and the increase 
of the flocks. We are too poignantly aware of the improper 
distribution of material gifts and of the problems of a social 
order in which there is, on the one hand, abundance and, on 
the other, poverty. In the midst of such perplexities, what 
reasons for thankfulness can we expect children to know? 
How can we help them to feel gratitude toward God and to 
find constructive ways of expressing their gratitude? 

We can. provide for children experiences that will help 
them to understand the ways in which God works. We need 
to help children not only to become mindful of God’s good 
gifts, but also to be intelligently aware of the way in which 
man may cooperate with God in making his gifts available 
to all. We expect the young child to be thankful for parents, 
home, friends, food, shelter, clothing, sun, rain, flowers, and 
pets. All through the year in our church school work we 
are helping the child to associate God with these tangible 
evidences of his love and care. We work with children in 
making a garden or planting a window box of flowers, in 
watering and caring for the growing plants, we notice the 
part of the sun and the rain, and we try to lead them into 
a consciousness that we are working with God in helping the 
plants to grow. We go out of doors with children and help 
them to discover for themselves some of the miracles of 
nature. The wise teacher does not label everything as a gift 
from God, the Creator, but in helping the child to become 
increasingly aware of the beauty and wonder of the universe 
and to feel at home in it, she may lead him to a conception 
of a God continually at work in the universe and of man 
as God’s helper and co-worker. This all-the-year-round task 


* Assistant Editor, General Board of Christian Education, Methodist 
Episcepal Church, South, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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of the church school teacher is a means of giving the child 
a background of experiences which will not only make him 
conscious of God’s good gifts, but will also help to develop 
within him a feeling of gratitude that he can have a part in 
working with God in his world. 

The older child is capable of going further in an under- 
standing of God’s gifts and of man’s part in the distribution 
of these gifts. We may go with him to the sources of food 
supply for our community; we may follow with him the 
process of handling the food and making it available to the 
consumer; we can lead him in discovering how peoples of 
the world help in supplying us with our daily comforts and 
conveniences, how many people serve us in providing for 
our health, safety, educational opportunities, and the like. 
‘Through such experiences during the year we can help him 
to realize that God and man are working together to make 
available to all men the gifts of nature. : 

All too often we expect a child to be thankful for that 
which is obvious, or we take for granted that he is con- 
sciously grateful for material gifts only. A child of junior 
age is not limited to an understanding of the tangible evi- 
dences of God’s care unless we hold him to such a level of 
understanding. His physical and mental development, his 
increasing activities and experiences have broadened his out- 
look on life. He is able to comprehend more fully the work- 
ing of God’s laws for the universe and the manifestations of 
God’s wisdom and purpose in the world. But he has need 
of such sympathetic guidance that he may come to feel a 
gratitude that is rooted in confidence-and in a sense of 
security because of a realization that God’s love is sure and 
his purposes for man are good. ; 

Remember that growing children are constantly having 
new experiences, and that we may expect of them an 
increasing capacity for gratitude as the horizon of their ex- 
perience widens. It is our responsibility to provide such pro- 
gressive experiences on a distinctly religious level as will 
make Thanksgiving increasingly meaningful. 

We can help children to develap a language of worship 
as a means of expressing gratitude. Vhankfulness is essen- 
tially a matter of feeling and worship is one medium for the 
expression of religious feeling. Having built up experiences 
out of which we may expect children to feel grateful, we 
need to help them find worshipful ways of expressing thank- 


fulness. 


Too often we are in danger of impoverishing children’s 
thoughts and feelings by a repetition of the same forms of 
worship. We are too easily satisfied with observing Thanks- 
giving Day year after year in the same way. No wonder we 
are accused of celebrating Thanksgiving Day with “historic 
habit”! We sing the same songs, use the same Scripture 
passages, anc center our thoughts around the same emphases 
without relating Thanksgiving to the experiences of the 
year or taking advantage of the opportunity to change our 
emphases so that the experience of gratitude may be growing 
and bearing new fruit year by year. We are inclined some- 
times to superimpose on children our adult ideas of gratitude 
and expect them to be thankful for the same things we are 
and to express their thanks in the same way. Or we forget 
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the individual differences in children’s capacities and try to 
mold their thoughts and feelings into the same form. Some- 
times we go to the other extreme and do violence to child- 
hood by expecting children to be vocal with regard to their 
thoughts and feelings. We may even attempt to wring from 
children expressions of a gratitude which they do not feel. 
Then we may be guilty of developing in them an insincerity 
of spirit which is far from Christian. A child should not be 
expected to parade his feelings. Something of rare beauty 
may be lost. A child may often feel gratitude, thankfulness, 
joy in living which he cannot express in words. Awe, won- 
der, gladness, confidence, an indefinable consciousness of 
beauty and joy in living are closely akin to thanksgiving. 
Let us not lose the spontaneity of such feeling by forcing its 
expression. . 

We can overcomie these dangers by re-examining our own 
thoughts and procedures concerning Thanksgiving. We can 
seek new ways of guiding children in the expression of their 
thoughts and feelings. By giving them an opportunity to 
participate in planning for services of worship; by guiding 
them in working out litanies of thanks, in learning new 
Scripture passages or arranging Scripture for worship, in 
selecting and learning new songs; by providing for them 
meaningful experiences with poetry, music, art, nature, and 
beauty in various forms, we can help to enrich their lan- 
guage of worship and at the same time lead them to new 
realizations of reasons for thanksgiving. 

We can help children to appreciate Thanksgiving as a 
true festival occasion. Of course we should guard against 
an over-emphasis on feasting—this places the observance on a 
material basis and limits its significance. There is value, 
however, in making of Thanksgiving a “high occasion’’— 
one which stands out in the child’s experience during the 
year as a time of happy, joyous fellowship in the home and 
in the church school. Children can participate in making 
plans for the celebration in the home or at church school and 
in planning surprises that will make the occasion happier for 
family or friends. 

Thanksgiving takes on added significance for older chil- 
dren when they are led to go beyond the historical implica- 
tions of our own observance and to investigate the Thanks- 


giving festivals of other times and peoples. Usually children 
of junior age have had a sufficient background of history and 
knowledge of other peoples to give them some perspective 
from which they may see our Thanksgiving celebration in 
relation to other similar festivals. A junior class that makes 
a study of early Hebrew festivals and attends a celebration 
of the feast of tabernacles in a present-day synagogue will 
approach our own Thanksgiving Day with deeper apprecia- 
tion of the whole idea of attributing thanks to God for the 
good gifts of life. 

We can help children to interpret the patriotic phase of 
Thanksgiving in terms of peace and goodwill. An attitude 
of narrow nationalism sometimes beclouds our observance of 
Thanksgiving. We recall the historical associations of the 
occasion and congratulate ourselves on the progress of our 
nation and rejoice with some smugness in the fact that we 
enjoy a greater degree of peace and prosperity than some 
other countries. Through the church school we have the 
opportunity of helping children to recognize our great debt 
to other peoples and to realize that the peace and prosperity 
of our nation are tied up with the peace and prosperity of 
the rest of the world. Also we need to face frankly those 
conditions in our national life which are opposed to the 
Christian ideal of abundant living for all our people. Our 
boys and girls can begin to realize that national peace and 
prosperity depend upon right conditions of living for all. 

We need to evaluate our practices of giving at Thanks- 
giving time. We need to ask ourselves what attitudes are 
being developed in children through the traditional custom 
of giving to others at Thanksgiving. Could it be possible that 
our giving has become a matter of habit? Is it enough that 
children bring gifts of money or food each Thanksgiving to 
be sent to some needy person or family, then promptly forget 
them or the material needs of others until another Thanks- 
giving or Christmas? It may be that we have progressed to 
the point of cooperating with community agencies in dis- 
covering and meeting needs, and of being considerate of the 
feelings of the persons for whom the gifts are intended, but 
how can we make this kind of giving sufficiently meaningful 
to children? Is it enough merely to secure information from 
social agencies concerning the needs of the persons min- 
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istered to? How can we preserve the warmth of personal 
sympathy and neighborliness which will be necessary if we 
are to realize that “the gift without the giver is bare’? 

Perhaps one answer is that we can place the emphasis 
upon sharing rather than upon giving. But our sharing 
should not be limited to Thanksgiving. Again this must be 
a part of our year-round task with children. Through the 
home and church school children need to find continuing 
satisfaction and joy in little ways of giving happiness to 
others and in sharing friendliness as well as material gifts. 
A visit to a day nursery, a settlement house, or a children’s 
home may be but the beginning of friendly contacts through- 
out the year which will result in a desire to share in a spe- 
cial way at Thanksgiving. One family, in which there were 
two small boys, visited a children’s fresh air camp in the 
summer. The boys asked to visit the camp again and to have 
an opportunity to play with their new friends. The natural 
desire arose to have some of their new friends visit them 
in their own home. In a family discussion it was decided to 
begin saving pennies, nickels, and dimes in a bank for a 
a Thanksgiving turkey and invite their friends from the fresh 
air camp to spend Thanksgiving Day with them. The day 
of happy associations was an impetus to still further visits 
and growing friendships. This is but one example of ways 
in which the home and the church school together can culti- 
vate in children the spirit of friendliness and kindliness 
which will find its expression in joyous sharing with others. 

Older children can not only feel a definite responsibility 
for sharing in the organized methods of alleviating human 
need, but they can also understand something of the causes 
of such need out of which people cannot give thanks. We 
are often somewhat hesitant about having children face 
social problems. We forget that they are realists and are 
constantly learning about life through their everyday con- 
tacts. By wise guidance throughout the year they will see 
for themselves that there are conditions which need to be 
changed and that Christians must seek to change them. 
They can come to understand something of the need to 
work together constantly toward a cooperative society in 
which there is opportunity for abundant living for all. As 
they learn to work with others in meeting human need, they 
may have a feeling of Thanksgiving that they are co-workers 
with God in making a better world in which all can have 
reasons for giving thanks. 

In the words of Miss Edna Acheson, writing in the Pil- 
grim Elementary Teacher: “Full thanksgiving cannot 
emerge if our children skate about on the surface of life. It 
cannot emerge if their deepest interests center around a 
turkey dinner, a football game, a church service, or a na- 
tion’s apparent prosperity. The shallow experiences out of 
which some of our children’s thanksgiving comes can never 
well forth into a paéan of praise for the richness of life. 
That comes if one digs deep into the depth of life; if one 
has challenging contacts with those who appreciate life’s 
rich possibilities; if one knows stories that drip with the 
warm life blood of human beings; if one works to carve 
beauty out of bitter hurt. Only when children are helped 
to identify themselves with the total stream of human ex- 
perience can their appreciations be deepened. Let’s help our 
children to rejoice because they share life’s finest meanings.” 

The challenge of these words should lead us to welcome 
anew the opportunity of each recurring Thanksgiving for 
helping children to feel with the Hebrew poet of old that 
truly, “It is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord.” 
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Parents and the Church School 

(Continued from page 10) 
first year this was done, that the reaction of many such 
parents to the appeal would be the immediate withdrawal 
of their children from the school. The approach was thought 
out very carefully, was made tactfully, yet in a straight- 
forward manner, and resulted not only in additional reve- 
nues to help “carry” the program, but, more important still, 
in awakening the interest of many parents in the church 
and in the church school. 

g. Classes for parents in the school of the church is an- 
other activity which is usually of service in handling our 
problem. These classes may meet at the same time the chil- 
dren are in session, at other times, as in week-night schools 
of religion, or at both times. Occasionally such groups should 
study courses on home religion and parent training. 

10. Last of all, I mention what is probably the most 
effective method for securing parental cooperation. It is the 
personal interview of parents by supervisors of the school 
or by teachers. These interviews should be carefully ar- 
ranged. Before the call is made, the caller must have clearly 
in mind what he intends to discuss. Opportunities must 
be given for constructive criticism. The program ahead must 
be clear-cut so that it can be given to the parent without 
confusing him. The definite points at which his cooperation 
is wanted must be in mind before the interview so that 
there will be no “fumbling” when this subject is introduced. 
The caller, by his manner, must leave an impression with 
the parent that he represents a “going’’ concern, a school 
that is all that that word ‘“‘school”’ in its best sense implies, 
an institution with a clear-cut, carefully wrought-out pro- 
gram, and one that is dealing with subjects which are tre- 
mendously important. The supervisor of one school is plan- 
ning to have his teachers make such calls in the homes of 
their pupils this fall, and is requiring them to submit a writ- 
ten report on each call. 

Such calls should be made in the homes at regular periods 
in the year, but not too frequently. Experience reveals that 
there is no method for enlisting the cooperation of dis- 
interested parents which is as worth while as this one, pro- 
viding it is well executed. 


Moses, The Deliverer 

(Continued from page 5) 
free, are found the seeds of the Reformation, of the free- 
dom, the liberty, the equality, the fraternity of modern 
times. This Invisible Church has struggled for a peaceful 
form of evolution and revolution, struggled to set men free 
from the nets and tridents of Mars, free from death in war 
by broadsword, blunderbus, and poison gas. It has cham- 
pioned the oppressed against the oppressors, and in the dark- 
est hours it has stood for the right of Everyman to live the. 
more abundant life. It has said to the ages, “Let my people 
go!” The Church has been, and is, Deliverer. 

It must be more. It cannot be satisfied with merely strik- 
ing off the shackles of ignorance and lassitude and pain and 
tyranny and littleness; it must anticipate those shackles, and 
make man unwilling to accept them, before they come. It 
must rebuild in man the Moses-mind, a mind wholly free 
and wholly unafraid and wholly consecrated. Back to 
Christ? We must go further back. Back to the shepherd 
out of Midian who dared great things for God and man 
amid the terrors of a wilderness, who was content to die at 
Canaan’s gateway, leaving others to realize his dream. 
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What Are the Facts? 
Concerning Our Civil Liberties 


EW people are aware of the repressive forces which 

are operating constantly to deprive them of lawful 

civil liberties—those privileges which too often are tak- 
en for granted. However, there are those individuals and or- 
ganizations who make it their sole responsibility to guard 
such rights, to champion the cause of individuals or groups 
when their liberties appear in danger. From one of these, 
the American Civil Liberties Union,t comes for the year 
ending June 30, 1936, a very comprehensive report, entitled 
How Goes the Bill of Rights? From it we are taking a 
number of excerpts, as we attempt in very much briefer 
form to reproduce the picture this report gives of the situ- 
ation with respect to civil liberties for the year 1935-36. 
Before doing so, however, it would be well to review the 
sections of the Bill of Rights of the Federal Constitution 
which are the basis of civil liberty in our country. 


Article I. Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the press; of the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble and to petition the Govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances. 

Article IV. The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable 
searches and seizures, shall not be violated, and no warrants 
shall be issued but upon probable cause, supported by oath or 
affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be searched, 
and the persons or things to be seized. 

Article V. No person shall be held to answer for a capital 
or other infamous crime unless on a presentment or indictment 
of a Grand Jury, except in cases arising in the land or naval 
forces, or in the militia, when in actual service, in time of war 
or public danger; nor shall any person be subject for the same 
offense to be twice put in jeopardy of life and limb; nor shall be 
compelled in any criminal case to be a witness against himself, 
nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of law; nor shall private property be taken for public use with- 
out jet compensation. 

Article VI. In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury 
of the State and district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed, which districts shall have been previously ascer- 
tained by law, and to be informed of the nature and cause of 
the accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses against him; 
to have compulsory process of obtaining witnesses in his favor, 
and to have the assistance of counsel in his defense. 

Article VIII. Excessive bail shall not be required, nor exces- 
sive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

Article XIV. All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of 
the United States and of the State wherein they reside. No 
State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States, nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law, nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. (Pp. 3-4) 


And now to look at facts gleaned from the report of the 
American Civil Liberties Union for the year 1935-36. The 
excerpts which follow will show that in all but a few phases 
of the struggle for civil liberty improvement was noticeable. 


1. Federal Government Action. No new repressive legisla- 
tion was passed by Congress. (P. 5) ... The federal govern- 
ment, outside the enforcement of harsh deportation laws, played 
a very slight role in repression. . . . The federal relief adminis- 
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tration encouraged organization and collective bargaining both 
by relief workers and “the unemployed. (P. 7) 

Most significant of all measures affecting civil liberties was a 
resolution introduced by Senator LaFollette of Wisconsin pro- 
viding for a sweeping Senate investigation of violations of 
civil liberty and of collective bargaining throughout the country. 
The resolution, which was prompted largely by pressure from 
religious agencies, was passed unanimously by the Senate with 
a $15,000 appropriation. (P. 15) 

2. In the States. In the states, the few restrictive laws passed 
affected teaching—a teacher’s loyalty law and a flag-salute law 
in Massachusetts, and in New York a state-wide investigtion 
of alleged radicalism in the schools. (P. 6) ... State and local 
authorities were, as usual, far more active agents of repression 
than the federal government. (P. 7) 

3. Labor’s Rights. The greatest single attack upon American 
liberties is the resort to force and violence by employers, 
vigilantes, mobs, troops, private gunmen and compliant sheriffs 
and police. These bulk far larger and more serious than restric- 
tions by law. (P. 5) ... The strike wave which reached a peak 
in 1934-35 declined sharply during the year. Wherever trade- 
union organization was attempted in new industries, however, 
employers resorted to their usual tactics of force and violence. 

4. Political Prisoners. The number of prisoners serving 
sentences of a year or more essentially for their political or 
labor activities not involving acts of violence, is less than in 
many years. (P. 23) 

5. Unemployed. Organization of the unemployed proceeded 
with less interference, with few such clashes between police 
and demonstrators as marked previous years of the depression. 
(P. 6) ... An order by the federal relief administrator in the 
spring of 1936, affirming the right of the unemployed to organ- 
ize and to present their grievances, has doubtless had a salutary 
effect all over the country. (P. 25) 

6. Mob Violence. Vigilantes who participated in breaking up 
so many strikes in 1934-35 operated in only a few scattered 
instances the past year in Arkansas, California, and Florida. 
(P. 30) ... Although the semi-Fascist shirt organizations which 
flourished a few years ago are practically extinct, the secret 
organization of the Ku Klux Klan in the South and on the 
West Coast, and the startling exposure of the Black Legion in 
Michigan and neighboring states, indicate a widespread ten- 
dency to terrorism, directed particularly against radicals and 
minority religious and racial groups. (P. 6) 

7. Lynching. Lynchings almost doubled from the previous 
year....In all but three of the 32 lynchings, Negroes were the 
vicitims. .. . In the campaign for a federal bill against lynch- 
ing, efforts were made without success to get a Senate investiga- 
tion of the lynchings following the filibuster against it. Strong 
opposition by southern congressmen has prevented a vote on 
the bill. (P. 31) 

8. Schools and Colleges. The one field in which the record of 
the year was distinctly worse was that covering freedom in the 
schools and colleges—not so much in terms of actual cases, as 
of pressure. The reactionary propaganda of the Hearst press 
and of the professional patriotic organizations created an at- 
mosphere in which loyalty oath bills and compulsory flag salut- 
ing supported the demands for patriotic conformity, and 
indirectly intimidated thousands of teachers. Although opposi- 
tion was strong among teachers’ organizations, school officials 
and the press, all movements for the repeal of restrictive laws 
failed. (Pp. 6-7) 

SUGGESTED. QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What problems having to do with civil liberties are 
acute in your community ? 

2. What steps should be taken to relieve such tension 
points? 

3. What agencies are, or might take part in, improving 
the situation? What part might your own group play? 
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A Dramatic Calendar for Churches 


Suggestions for Dramatic Programs for Outstanding Events in the Month of January 


Compiled by Harotp A. EHRENSPERGER* 


New Year’s Day 


A Canpte LIGHTING SERVICE FOR 
CHRISTMAS AND NEw YEAR SEASON 
by Margaret Van Dyke. 

Leader, the 3 Magi, the 11 Apostles (15 men), 
the six Spirits of Christian Virtues (women), 
and the congregation. No scenery required. An 
hour or more. Not a play, but a plan for a church 
service based on the idea “‘God’s Candles We.” 
Samuel French, 35 cents. 


TRACKS INTO THE NEw YEAR by Beard. 


A pageant. 2 boys and 1 girl with speaking 
parts. Group of children of all nations. 20 
minutes. The New Year brings the gift of friend- 
ship to children of every land. National Council 
for Prevention of War, Washington, D.C. 10 
cents. 


Lucretia Mott—Leader in the Woman’s 
Rights Movement 


EstHeEr, adapted from Racine’s play by 
John Masefield. 


A poetical drama. The characters in the dra- 
matic story of Esther are made vivid, their 
motives interpreted, and the situation illumined by 
means of the insight, the technical skill, and the 
beautiful verse of one of England’s major poets. 
Simple setting and costumes, but the interpreta- 
tion of the lines demands good voices and con- 
siderable acting ability. Royalty for production 
payable to Walter H. Baker Company. Mac- 
millan, $2.00. 


WoMEN OF THE BisLe by Walter Ben 
Hare. 


Three parts. 21 women, several children. 1 
hour. Simple costumes. No scenery required. A 
dramatic, reverent picturing of the heroines of the 
Holy Scriptures; introducing Sarah, Rebecca, 
Miriam, Mary the Virgin, the Widow of Nain, 
and the Five Points of the Eastern Star, Adah, 
Esther, Ruth, Martha, and Electa. It shows the 
influence of women on men and manners, the 
progress of woman's enfranchisement and inde- 
pendence, and the value of a well-directed read- 
ing of the ancient Scriptures. Baker, 25 cents. 


Father Damien—Missionary to the Lepers 
Mvp Watts by Hugh Moran. 


One act. 2 episodes. 4 men, 2 women. 30 
minutes. Exterior. A dramatization of the age- 
old problem of the spiritual values in suffering. 
The scene is laid in the gateway of a leprosarium 
in Northern India, where those who suffer come 
and go. Baker, 35 cents. 


Robert Morrison—Founder of Protestant 
Missions in China 


CHINESE Gop by Elliot Field. 


Prologue and 2 acts. Chief characters in pro- 
logue—rI man, 4 women; in main play—3 men, 
II women, and several bit parts. 1% hours. 
Scenery not difficult. Costumes, Chinese and 
American. The aim of the play is to show that 
the gold in the Chinese character, as in all of us, 
can be richly mined under the influence of Chris- 
tian teaching, example, and experience. Baker, 
35 cents. 


THE Street oF Ivory by Helen L. Will- 
COX, 

One act. 4 men, I woman. 30 minutes. An 
ivory shop in China. An effective play showing 
the effect of Christian principles in a Chinese 
industrial situation. One of the best missionary 
plays. In Plays to Live By. Abingdon, 25 cents. 


* Director, Division of Plays and Pageants, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Chicago, Illinois. 
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JANUARY 1937 


Ring ovt the old, ring In the new, 
Ring out the false, ring In the true. 
=-Tennyson 


Monday Tuesday 


5 4 5 


St. Genevieve 
(422-512 4,0.) 
patron saint of Paris, 
Lucretia Mott 
(1793-1880), 


Jokob Ludwig 
Karl Griese 
(1788-1863). 


Robert Morrison 
(1782-1834), 
founder, of Protestant 
sissions In China. 

- St, Simeon stylites 

women's rights. 

Father Damien (1841), 
lepers. 


C.459). 
First Meth. Conf. in 
England 1739. 


i 12 


Alexander Hamilton 


J. He Pestalozzi, 
(born 1757). 


educational reformer 
(born 1746). 


Vv 18 19 


Benjasin Franklin . 
(1606-1790), 
Thrift Week begins, 


Daniel Webster 
(born 4782). 


Robert E. Lee 
(1807-1870), 


4 g 5 26 


Feast day of St. Tieothy,| Conversion of St. Paul. 

disciple of St. Paul. Willem A, Shedd 
(1865), 
Assyria. 


Feast day of 
St. Polycarp, 
Bishop of Sayrna. 


31 
Franz Peter Schubert 
(1797-1828), 
Chile Labor Day. 
Hans Egede, 
apostle to Greenland 
(born 1686), 


St. Simeon Stylites 
St. Srmgon Sty.ites by Sladen-Smith. 


One act. 6 men, 2 women. The pillar of the 
saint. A charming play about an interesting and 
eccentric saint. Royalty $10.00. Samuel French, 
50 cents. 


Epiphany 
Tue Feast or Licuts by B. W. Bonell. 
Participants: the Priest, the Acolytes, the 


Three Magi, Three Attendants, the Choir, the 
Congregation. 30 minutes. Simple costumes. For 
the chancel. National Council, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, 10 cents. 


Tue Feast or Licnts by Phillips E. Os- 
good. 


An adaptation of a Greek service idea of the 
fourth century. Simple, but most impressive. De- 
tailed instructions for presentation. In Old-Time 
Church Drama Adapted. Harper's, $1.75. 


Jeanne d’Arc 
Joan THE Marip by Hermon Ould. 


Three men, 3 women. 30 minutes. Exterior. 
Costumes French, 1429. A striking incident in the 
life of Joan of Arc, in which the Maid of Orleans, 
by the power of her personality, turns a coward 
and an enemy into a patriotic fighter for France. 
Royalty $5.00. Samuel French, 30 cents. 


JEANNE b’Arc by Emma Gelders Sterne. 


_ Three acts. 6 women, Io men. 2 exteriors. 
Simple 15th century French costumes. Jeanne 
d’Arc is shown in this play as seen through the 
eyes of her childhood companions. An ideal play 


Wednesday 


6 


Epiphany--I2th Day 
after Christeas, 
Coming of the three 
kings to Bethlehem, 
Twelfth Kight. 
deanne o'Arc, 1402. 


13 


George Fox (1624-1691), 
founder of Society 
of Friends. 
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St. Agnes! Eve--fore- 
telling the future. 
British and Foreign 
Temperance Society 

formed, 1825. 


7 


Wolfgang Mozart 
(1756-1791). 
Lewis Carrol! 

(Charles Dodgson), 
clergyman and author, 
(Alice tn Wonderland). 


We three kings of Orient are: 
Bearing gifts we traverse afar 
Field and fountain, moor ard eountain, 
Following yonder star. 
s-John HK. Hopkins 


Thursday Friday Saturday 


1 


New Year's Day. 
Ulrich mae 


(1984-1531 
Enancipation of Negro 
slaves went Into 
effect 1863. 
Festival of the 
Circumcision. 


7 8 


Galileo 
(died 1642) 


Feast day of 
St. Meric, 
St. Canute, 


4 


John Biddle 

(1615-1662), 

Unitarian. 
Albert Schweitzer 


nissionary to Africa, 


(born 1561) 


6 29 


African Society of 
Red Cross 
established by 
Leopold of Belgium, 
1889. 


Emanuel Swedendorg 
(1688-1772). 


for children of all ages to see. Royalty $10.00. 
In volume, $3.00. Samuel French. 


Tue Vision AT THE INN by John 
Buchan. Dramatized by Susan 
Buchan from The Maid. 


One act. I man, 4 women. 30 minutes. Period 
1429. Interior. An imaginery incident in the life 
of “The Maid.” Delicate and romantic. Royalty 
$5.00. Samuel French, 35 cents. 


Maip or France by Harold Brighouse. 


Three men, 1 woman. Exterior. Royalty $5.00. 
Samuel French, 50 cents. 


IN THE Forest oF Domremy by Vida R. 
Sutton. 

Three acts, 12 women, 5 men, townspeople: 
Outdoor setting. The stirring story af the Maid 
of Orleans effectively dramatized. Appropriate to 
give on her birthday, January 6, or on May 30, 
the day on which she died. Womans Press, 35 


cents, 
For Reading and Study 


Sarnt Joan by George Bernard Shaw. 


A long, drawn out, but provocative study of 
the saint and her voices. Dodd, Mead, $2.50. 


JEANNE p’Arc by Percy MacKaye. 


Poetic historic drama. Probably the most beauti- 
ful and inspirational of the dramatizations of this 
famous character. Royalty, permission Macmillan 
Company. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Anca Ane bE Mr 


The Other Jesus 


Characters 
In the Prologue 

MotHer: A young mother in modern 
dress; attractive in appearance, with 
good voice and expression. 

Boy: 4 small boy, four to six years old— 
an attentive listener. 

Mary (in Nativity scene): Young, dark, 
beautiful, wearing white costume with 
blue head-drape. 

(JosEPH AND SHEPHERDS may be added 
to Nativity scene if desired.) 

AvDAH: Young Jewish mother; tall, digni- 
fied, wearing richly and colorfully em- 
broidered costume, including the head- 
dress with gold coins worn by the well- 
to-do married woman of Palestine. 

TuHamyris: Young Jew of fine appear- 
ance, wearing dark silk abaya or cloak 
open at the front over under-garment 
of gold or purple reaching to ankles. 


In the Play 


Jesus Barappas:t 4 leader of the Zeal- 
ots. He had “committed murder in the 
insurrection’ a few months before the 
crucifixion of Jesus and was imprisoned 
in Jerusalem. He is handsome, full of 
energy and action, but capable of deep 
affection and serious thought. Two in- 
terests rule his life: the cause of Jewish 
freedom from Rome, arising out of his 
exalted religious motives; and love for 
his young wife, HELAH. In the prison 
scenes he should wear a long robe of 
gray cloth, with flowing sleeves and a 
girdle. In his home he should be 
dressed as Thamyris was in the pro- 
logue. 

Simon THE ZEALOT: Disciple of Jesus; 
a follower, never a leader. He is earn- 
est, direct in speech, sincere, quiet. He 
had taken part in the rebellion in which 
Barabbas had been taken prisoner, and 
soon after had changed his manner of 
life to conform with Jesus’ teaching. 

ApaH: Mother of Jesus Barabbas; the 
same as in the prologue, but thirty 
years older. She is still beautiful and 
has even greater dignity and stateli- 
ness of bearing. She is the super-patriot 
woman. She never loses her poise. Her 
dress may be the same as in the pro- 
logue with minor changes. When she 
comes to the prison, she wears a shawl 
—a long rectangular piece of embroid- 
ered cloth. In her home this is not 
worn. 

Hevau: Wife of Barabbas; small, young, 
attractive, vivacious, emotional. She is 
wholly devoted to her husband and ad- 
mires his mother, but is unable to share 
their Zealot ideals. She wears clothes 
similar to Adah’s, contrasting in colors. 
She has a head-dress with coins. 

SARAH: Sister of Simon, friend of Helah, 


*Las Vegas, New Mexico. 
7 Tradition tells us that Barabbas’ name was 
Jesus. " 
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Al Christmas Drama 


By ExvizaBetH H. EMErson* 


Note to Producers 


This play is copyrighted material, 
and no copy may be legally made of 
it in any form. Additional copies of 
this magazine may be obtained for 


fifteen cents per copy. The right to 
produce the play accrues with the 
purchase of sufficient copies to sup- 
ply the eight principal characters of 
the cast. 


wearing a simple costume and head- 
dress without coins. 

A BAND oF ZeEALoTs: About twelve in 
number, Since these men are never seen 
in full light, they may wear any one- 
piece costumes of dull colors with 
girdles. Some should wear beards. 

Capps: Spokesman of the band; rough, 
sullen, impatient, mercenary. 

ZavoK: Leader of the Zealots; an old 
man, no longer able to inspire his men. 
He shows his age in his slow speech and 
movements. He should wear full beard. 

Mary: Mother of Jesus, thirty years 
older than in the prologue. Her face 
shows the years and the suffering 
through which she has passed, but she 
wears an expression of peace. She may 
wear a black flowing robe relieved by 
some white, and a head-dress with a 
white roll replacing the row of coins. 


The Prologuet 


(MortHER and Boy are sitting at ex- 
treme right of stage in front of curtain. 


The MortHer is reading; the Boy is - 


listening intently.) 

MorHer (reading): Out in the starry 
night a band of shepherds watched their 
sheep on the green plains below Bethle- 
hem; hardy men, who had to guard 
their flocks, for they were near a desert 
where there were wild animals. The 
night was chilly, and as they sat around 
the fire which they had lighted, the 
silence of the wide plains was broken 
only by the bleating of the sheep close 
by; the clear stars quivered and flashed, 
and the moon shone like a bow of crys- 
tal in the blue; when suddenly one of 
the shepherds who had been looking at 
the sky, uttered a cry of surprise, and 
springing to his feet, stood pointing up- 

- ward. And soon they were all standing 
gazing at the golden glory from heaven 
which shone round about them. “Be not 
afraid,” the angel said, “for I bring 
you good tidings of great joy. Jesus, the 
Christ, is born today in Bethlehem.” 
The shepherds had never seen such a 
shining form nor heard so sweet a 
voice, and they were filled with amaze- 
ment when they heard the sweetest 


= The prologue is an adaptation of pages 18-26 


-of Jesus the Carpenter of Nazareth by A Lay- 


men, with additions by the author in the same 
style. 


music in the air that had ever come to 
earth; and the words of the song were 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, goodwill toward men.” 

Now the people were expecting the 
Christ, the deliverer of their nation, 
to come about this time and that he 
would be born in Bethlehem; and these 
shepherds wondered whether it could 
really be true that the Christ had come 
at last. Leaving one or two to watch 
the sheep until morning, they hastened 
across the grassy plains to the white 
walls of Bethlehem village. They hur- 
ried up the street to the stable, for 
there the angel had said the child would 
be found. And there in the rough shel- 
ter, by the light of a small lamp, they 
saw the baby Jesus and his mother 
Mary. 

Boy: Is there a picture, Mother? 

Moruer: A lovely picture, Son. 

(The ‘curtains open upon the manger 
scene. After a moment's pause, the 
MorTHER continues.) 

Mornuer: And _if you would remember 
and love this scene, you should learn to 
sing the beautiful hymn that tells the 
story. 

(The MotHeErR may sing the first 
stanza of “It Came upon the Midnight 
Clear,” or this may be sung by a hidden 
choir. As it is finished, the curtains 
close.) 

MorTHER (continuing the reading): And 
now I will tell you of another babe 
who was born under the same shining 
firmament of stars as was Jesus of 
Nazareth. In the north country a little 
beyond Nazareth, in the town of Sep- 
phoris set high upon a hill, there lived a 
young man named Thamyris with his 
young wife Adah. They were not of 
the simple peasantry as were Joseph 
and Mary. They lived in a home much 
more beautiful than the humble one in 
which Jesus grew to manhood. Their 
clothing was of fine, soft cloth. But 
when a baby is born to two people, it 
matters little whether the home be rich 
or poor; if only there be love between 
the parents, there will be great love 
for the child. And so when a baby boy 
was born to Thamyris and Adah, they 
loved him deeply. And they said, “What 
name shall we give to our son?” 

In those days every name had a well- 
known meaning. Remember that the 
angel who told of Jesus’ coming had 
said to Mary, “Thou shalt call his 
name ‘Jesus’ for he shall save his peo- 
ple.” It may be that you have never 
heard of another child named “Jesus,” 
and that to you the name seems sacred 
and to belong only to the one who truly 
saves people from their wickedness and 
so deserves the beautiful name. But in 
some countries even now the name is 
used just as is John or James, and in 
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the days of which we are speaking, 
parents often called a well-beloved 
child, “Jesus.” 

Now Thamyris belonged to that sect 
of the Jews which wanted the Jews to 
rule themselves and to have nothing 
at all to do with people who wor- 
shiped other gods than Jehovah, It was 
a great grief to him that his country 
was under the rule of that great world 
power, Rome. He was always joining 
small bands of men who called them- 
selves Zealots and who tried to break 
away from this foreign power. It was 
natural, then, that when Thamyris had 
a son, he and his lovely wife should 
wish that the baby, might grow to be a 
great leader who would help his people 
to find freedom, and that he should say, 
“Let us call his name ‘Jesus,’ for he 
shall save his people.” And so it was 
that another baby bore the name which 
seems sacred to us. And, since he lived 
until he was a man in the town of 
Sepphoris, he was often called “Jesus 
of Sepphoris.” (Turning to Boy) I 
will now show you the picture of 
Thamyris and Adah and the little Jesus 
of Sepphoris. 

(The curtain opens upon ADAH bend- 
ing over the cradle in which the baby 
sleeps. After a moment, THAMYRIS en- 
ters. He is returning from Jerusalem 
where he has gone to be enrolled for 
the taxing. ADAH hears his step, and 
with a cry of joy runs to meet him. He 
takes her hand, kisses it, lifts it to his 
heart and then to his forehead.) 

ApaH: Thamyris! Thou art come at 
last! The time was so long! 

Tuamyris: Yea, too long to stay from 
thee and my son! (He starts toward 
the cradle, and she pulls him back.) 

ApAH: Nay, Thamyris, he sleeps. Do 
not wake him. ' 

TuHamyris (laughing): But I may look 
at him! (Both go to the cradle and look 
down fondly at the child.) More beau- 
tiful than when I went away! (He 
turns to ADAH and they walk to front 
of stage where they stand talking.) And 
so art thou! I am glad to be at home. 
I had no desire to make this journey 
with its foolish purpose. Because it 
happened that I was born in Bethle- 
hem, I must go there to write my 
name! 

ApvAH: I know the going was not to thy 
liking. 

THAmyRIs: Nor to that of any other 
loyal son of Israel! We will not long 
submit to this unjust taxing. 

AvAH (alarmed): What dost thou mean? 

Tuamyris: I mean that we will not pay 
tax to Rome! We Zealots here in 
Sepphoris will form a band and march 
to Jerusalem. There will be hundreds 
there to join us. 

AvaH: Oh! Thamyris! 

Tuamyris (taking her by the arms aha 
looking into her face): Adah! Thou 
wouldst not have me do otherwise! 
Thou, always a better Zealot than I! 


What hath made thee fearful? (She 


turns toward the cradle.) 

Tuamyris: Adah! Never forget that 
thou art the daughter of Zecharias, 
than whom there hath never been a 
braver Zealot, After that thou art my 
wife, and thou dost know that I have 
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sworn to give my life, if need be, to 
free Israel from Rome. Last of all, 
thou art the mother of my child. (He 
steps to the cradle and places his hand 
upon it. He is the master of his house 
and all in it.) If the father of this child 
cannot lead his people to freedom, may 
Jehovah grant that Jesus of Sepphoris 
may grow to be a better leader than his 
father. Let him strike a blow so power- 
ful that Rome will lose her hold upon 
Jehovah’s chosen people. To no higher 
cause can I commit this son I love! His 
name is Jesus! Let him be the savior 
of his people! (Gradually ADAH’s ex- 
pression of fear gives way to one of ad- 
miration for her masterful husband. 
The curtain closes.) 

Moruer (talking to Boy): You have 
seen that in two homes in Palestine 
there were two babies named Jesus. 
One was heralded by angels who sang 
of peace on earth, goodwill to men; the 
other in his cradle was committed by 
his father to use the sword against his 
enemies. 

Years passed, and the two boys grew 
into strong lads. When they were 
twelve years old, each made his first 
visit to Jerusalem to the great feast. 
You have heard how Jesus of Nazareth 
loved the holy temple so that he stayed 
behind in it, and that his troubled 
mother, returning to Jerusalem from 
her homeward journey, found him talk- 
ing with the learned men. But Jesus of 
Sepphoris went about the city with his 
father in the company of the Zealots, 
who carried under their cloaks, short, 
sharp knives which they used if they 
saw the law being broken. Young Jesus 
of Sepphoris, instead of listening to the 
soft-spoken words of learned men, list- 
ened to the muttered threats of his 
father’s companions, and when he went 
into the holy temple, he searched the 
walls until he found written there, as 
his father had told him he would find, 
the words, “If a Gentile comes within 
this holy place, a Zealot may strike him 
with his knife without fear of punish- 
ment.” 

After that, all that we know of our 
Jesus is that he lived in Nazareth with 
his parents and grew tall and strong. 
Of Jesus of Sepphoris we have heard 
that he went to the school of the Rabbis 
and learned to know the law; that when 
he became a man, he lived in Jeru- 
salem, that he ceased to be called by 
his own name except by his wife and 
mother, and that he was called instead, 
Barabbas, which means the son of the 
rabbis, for so were called the young 
men who studied the law. 

(She closes the book.) And now 
there are only pictures left. The read- 
ing is ended. 

Boy: I liked the story and the pictures, 
but I am very sleepy, Mother. 

Morner: Then you must go to bed. And 
may your dreams, this Christmas night, 
be of little ones whose mothers love 
them as Mary and Adah loved theirs, 
and as I love you. (She kisses him, and 
he goes. She speaks musingly to her- 
self.) But I shall sit here for a while, 
looking through the pictures of the 
book. To children, Christmas will ever 
mean the birth of a child; to those of 


SIMON: 


BARABBAS: 


Srmon: 


BARABBAS: 


us who have grown older, it must mean 
far more; that is only its beginning. Its 
ending, who can tell? But all along the 
way, from that distant holy night to the 
present hour, are lives which have been 
changed because Jesus of Nazareth 
was born, lived, taught, died, and lives 
again always. 


Act I 
Scene I 


Prace: A prison in Jerusalem. 
Time: At the beginning of Passover, Pas- 


sion Week. 

(BaARABBAS is reclining on his cot, 
reading a scroll, but nervously looking 
up as if expecting some one. The Ro- 
MAN GuaARD stands far to the left with 
arms folded. He is sleepy and uncon- 
cerned, not looking at SIMON, who, 


after a moment, enters and addresses 
him.) 


Simon: I wish to speak with the prisoner, 


Jesus Barabbas. 


Guarp (with a motion in the direction 


of BARABBAS) : Make thy time short. 
(Stmon passes behind the Guarp 

and goes to BARABBAS, who. rises to 

meet him, his chains clanging.) 

Thou didst wish to see me, Ba- 

rabbas? 


BarapBas: Yea, Simon, and since these 


chains made it impossible for me to 
come to thee, I asked my Helah to send 
thee here. Occupy the poor seat I have 
to offer thee. (SIMoN sits upon the 
eh and BARapBas drops upon his 
cot. 


Simon: It grieves me much to find thee 


thus. 


Barappas: Nay, there is no need for pity. 


(He lowers his voice.) Mine is the 
common fate of those who would 
change things as they are to things as 
they should be. I called thee not to get 
sympathy, but to give it. News has 
come to me of the death of thy father. 


That is indeed cause for grief. Surely | 


a prince in Israel hath fallen. 


Simon: Yea, our loss is great. 
BaraBpas: His going is a loss not alone 


to thee and thy sister Sarah. All Israel 
is poorer since Matthias is no more. 
Even in the years of his age and weak- 
ness he hath been a fount of courage 
and wisdom from which all of us who 
care for the restoration of Israel might 
freely draw. I have never seen such 
zeal for the cause of righteousness. 
Kept he his zeal to the last? 


Simon: Yea, within the hour of his death 


he vowed he would have died for Israel 
a thousand times if it had been the will 
of Jehovah. 

Thou hast been greatly 
blessed, Simon, to have had thy father 
with thee all these years. My father, 
as thou knowest, gave his life in my 
early youth. 

My father hath,told me of how 
bravely he lived and died. (There is a 
great uproar outside the door and the 
Guarb steps out. At once BARABBAS is 
alert. He speaks rapidly, almost in a 
whisper.) 

My plan was successful! I 
wished to see thee alone! I bribed a 
poor prisoner in the next room to cause 
a confusion when he saw thee enter! 
Thy knife, Simon! I must have thy 
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knife! That lazy guard sleeps well. If 
I have thy knife I can little by little 
cut through a link of this hated chain. 
Simon! Let me have thy knife! 

SIMON (astonished): I no longer have a 
knife, Barabbas! 

Baragpas: What? Thou, a Zealot, with- 
out a knife? Hast thou lost it? 

Smmon (speaking slowly and with much 
meaning): Yea, I have Jost it. 

BarapsBas (looking at SIMON intently): 
And with it hast thou lost thy zeal for 
the freeing of Israel from Rome? Hast 
thou lost thy sense of the sacred trust 
to which we have committed ourselves? 
Hast thou lost thy faith and thy hope 
for our people? 

Simon (calmly): I can no longer fight 
for the freedom of Israel. 

Barappas (angrily): Then thou hast 
joined the Jews who bow to the image 
of Caesar! Who break the first com- 
mandment of Moses! Simon, son of the 
unconquered Zealot Matthias, how 
canst thou stand before me quietly tell- 
ing me that thou hast lost thy knife! 
Indeed thou art no Zealot! 

Simon: Nay, Barabbas, I have joined 
myself to Jesus of Nazareth. 

BaraBBaS: Simon! If thou canst explain, 
do it quickly. The guard will return. 

Stmon: I wish that I could tell thee all 
that has come to pass since thou hast 
been here. Even before our last revolt 
when I stood beside thee and saw thee 
strike down Marius the Roman, I was 
asking myself how long I could be at 
the same time a member of a fighting 
sect and a follower of this man of 
peace. Already he was my friend. 

Barappas: I never saw the man. It seems 
hard to believe—but go on. 

Simon: Surely thou didst hear of that at- 
tempt to take Jesus and make him 
king? The Zealots joined in it, thinking 
he would become one of them. 

‘Barappzas: Rumors of his popularity with 
the common people reached me. What 
then? 

Srwon: The attempt failed. Jesus walked 
away from the crowd. And without 
thee to lead them the Zealots have been 
quiet. 

Barapsas: But they will not be quiet! In 
some way I must escape this prison! 
T'll lead yet one more rebellion, now, 
at the time of the Passover! When the 
city is filled with people there is more 
hope of success. Simon, help me but the 
once again! Remember Jehovah’s 
words as he spoke through David: “He 
shall wash his feet in the blood of the 
wicked.” What is this Nazarene to 
thee? Thou art my neighbor, Simon! 
I have always counted thee as my 
friend! 

Simon: And so I am, Jesus Barabbas. 

BaRaBBas (lifting his voice): Nay! That 
man is my enemy who will not lift his 
hand to restore the justice and right- 
eousness which Israel alone knows! 
That man is my enemy who does not 
hate the idolatry of Rome enough to 
try to crush its growing power! 

Stmon: Do not speak so loud if thou 
dost value thy life. 

Barapsas: I do not value my life except 
to make it serve the cause of Jewish 
freedom to which my father dedicated 
it! I have no other reason for living! 
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Simon (looking at him intently and 
speaking in very low tone): Hast thou 
forgotten—Helah? 

BaRABBAS (his whole attitude changing, 
as he sinks to his cot, his head dropping 
into his hands): Yea—I would live for 
Helah! The Guarp returns and stands 
as if he had not moved from his place. 
BARABBAS, acting a part, resumes the 
attitude he had when the guard left, as 
if nothing had happened. Simon, carry 
to thy sister Sarah my grief at the death 
of her father. Tell her—(He hesitates 
and fire lights his eyes.) tell her that 
there is no one to take his place! 

(Simon walks out as the curtain 
falls. BARABBAS looks after him and 
sinks upon his cot, utterly discouraged.) 

CuRTAIN 


Scene II 

Priace: The prison. 

Time: Early morning of the day of the 
crucifixion. 

(BaRABBAS sits on his cot, alert, 
listening to the sounds outside and talk- 
ing to himself. The scroll is beside him. 
The light is dim. The GuaArb lies asleep 
at the left of stage.) 

Barassas: Murder and sedition! While 
all Judea and half of Galilee celebrates 
the Passover, I lie here charged with 
murder and sedition! I am a faithful 
Jew. I love Israel! Never before have 
I failed to keep the Passover feast with 
my family. Jehovah, forgive my failure 
to keep it this night. Instead, I slept a 
little, I think. But there was noise. It 
mingled with my dreams—laughter and 
loud talk among the guards. (He ad- 
dresses the GuaArpd.) Roman! ’Tis 
morning. Wake and tell me all that 
passed in the night. (The Guarp pays 
no attention.) ‘Chou sleepest well! If 
I could break this chain— (He listens.) 
The city begins to stir. I know its 
sounds. The merchants are bringing 
their wares into the streets; the priests 
are taking their places in the temple. 
I can see the city, too, if I close my eyes 
and remember. Soon its narrow wind- 
ing streets will be crowded with peo- 
ple. They will walk up the white steps 
of the temple. The open court will be 
thronged; Israel worshiping Jehovah! 
But worshiping him under the shadow 
of a Roman King! Nay, they but call 
him king! God alone is King! (He 
listens intently. There are a few voices 
calling in the distance, He again speaks 
to the Guarp.) Roman! Awake! Tell 
me what is the noise of the city. (The 
Guarp sleeps on.) I know nothing 
here is this prison! No one visits me 
save my mother and Helah, and the 
guard sees that their visits are short. 
Where is Zadok? Where is Simon? 
(He listens again.) The temple trum- 
pets are sounding! Now the gates are 
open! The people surge in. I can smell 
the incense on the altar! Sweet incense, 
symbol of the devotion of my people 
to the one true God! 

(The KEEPER of the prison appears 
from right, walking through the room, 
with a haughty air. He does not look at 
Baraspas, and is about to pass in front 

of him, but BARABBAS speaks, with 
hatred in his voice.) 

BaraBsas: Ho, thou Roman! Why such 


haste? Hast thou not time enough to 
tell me what goes on within the city this 
morning? I hear noises— 

KEEPER (stopping): Barabbas, thou 
measurest all time by thy own. Thy 
ake is not priceless, I know. (He starts 
on. 

Barappas: It would not wreck thy Ro- 
man dignity to tell me what thou know- 
est. 

KEEPER (kicking the sleeping guard and 
addressing him): Awake, thou fool! If 
tis thus thou dost guard my prisoners, 
I'll see thou dost not serve another 
night! (The Guarp, alarmed, scram- 
bles to his feet and stands erect, with 
arms folded, as if he has held that 
position all night. The KEEPER turns 
back to BARABBAS and speaks angrily.) 
T’ll tell Pilate of thy insolence tomor- 
row and he will deal with thee—(with 
significance) if thou art yet here! 

Barappas: I bid thee haste! It may be 
then he’ll notice me. I’d rather die to- 
day than spend these endless days with- 
in this prison, never knowing what my 
fate will be! 

Keeper: Hast thou forgotten that it is 
the Jewish Passover? 

Barappas: What have I to do save re- 
member? Why dost thou ask me? 

KEEPER (with fine sarcasm): Thou 
speakest lightly of dying. It may be thy 
wish can be granted. Shall I speak to 
the governor? Three go to Golgotha 
today; the two thieves yonder and one 
other. Indeed, some say—but the mat- 
ter is not yet decided—It is difficult 
for the governor—Thy people are 
clamoring for a voice. They are always 
clamoring for something. (He speaks 
as if he enjoys the torture he inflicts. 
He starts on.) 

BETES What are they asking? Tell 
me! 

KEEPER (laughing and walking out): 
Learn if thou canst, dog! 

(Barapzas stands looking after the 
Keeper, his face showing anger and 
despair, Then he sinks to his cot, cover- 
ing his face with his hands.) 

ADAH (entering at left, stopping by the 
GuarbD, who motions her on to Ba- 
RABBUS with no word spoken): My 
son! 

BARABBAS (rising, taking her hand with 
his free one and carrying it to his lips): 
Mother! So early! Tell me the truth! 
What dost thou know? The keeper but 
torments me! I can learn nothing. 

ADAH: Yea, I have somewhat to tell thee 
when thou art quiet. 

Barassas: Mother, thy calmness is more 
than I can understand. Who could be 
quiet now? 

AvAH: My son, I have learned quietness 
in a hard school. 

BarasBas: Forgive me, Mother. Thou 
art a better Zealot than I. 

ApAH: So thy father used to say. But 
there was a time when fear tried to 
find a place in my woman’s heart. 

Barapsas: I have never seen fear in thee. 

ApaH: Nay, since the day thy father 
stood by thy cradle and gave thee to the 
cause of the Zealots there hath ever 
been one prayer in my heart to Je- 
hovah: “Let me bea Zealot first, and 
after that a mother.” 

BarRABBAS (looking at her intently): Art 
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thou preparing me with thy words for 
the news of my certain death? 

ApaH: Nay. Here in the prison thou hast 
known little of what is happening in 
Jerusalem, and there is not time to 
tell thee all. Already I have stayed too 
long, but this I tell thee. Pilate is 
troubled. He hath not yet decreed thy 
death. Always one is released at the 
Passover, thou knowest. I am on my 
way to the priests. At their word, the 
rabble will ask Pilate for thy release. 

Baragsas: The priests will not listen to 
thee. 

Apau: Not without money. (She touches 
the gold coins of her head-dress.) 

Barappas: Thou wilt give them to try 
to save me? 

Apau: I will give them to save Israel. 
Israel cannot lose thee. When thou art 
free—(She stands and turns to go.) 

Barappas: But Pilate hates me. (He 
stands.) 

ApaH: But Pilate fears the people. (Ba- 
RABBAS takes her hand and lifts it to 
his heart, then to his forehead.) Let not 
hope die out of thy Zealot heart. I go. 
Helah comes to thee. 

(She walks away very quickly, and 
while BARABBAS stands looking after 
her, HELAH enters. She, too, stops by 
the Guarp, shy and fearful. He mo- 
tions her in and looks after her with a 
wicked lear. BARABBAS’ whole attitude 
changes when he sees her. He moves as 
far as his chain will let him to meet her. 
He takes both her hands and presses 
them to his heart, and smiles for the 
first time.) 

BarapsBas: Helah! 

Hevau: Thou art glad to see me? 

BarapBas: I live for thy coming! 

Hevau: I am so fearful, my husband! 

Barappas: Nay, Helah, fear hath no 
place in the heart of a Zealot. 

HetaH: But if—(She shudders.) 

Barappas: But if Pilate decrees that I 
die? Then thou art to find thy com- 
fort in these words of our fathers: “It 
is a glorious thing to die for the belief 
that there is one God.” 

HeEtaAu: Nay, thy mother will find com- 
fort in that thought—but—I love thee! 

Baraspeas: My mother loves me also. If 
I could be with thee I could teach thee, 
even as my father taught my mother. 

HeLAuH: But thou hast been imprisoned 
all these months since our marriage, ex- 
cept for those first happy days before 
the insurrection. I have seen thee only 
here. 

Barappas: Yea, with the guards always 
near. 

HeEtau: And always there is the terrible 
fear that Pontius Pilate will require 
thy life. I can think of nothing else. And 
now, today— 

Barapsas: Nay, Helah, let us not talk 
of that. These moments together are 
priceless: Sit thou by me and tell me 
how thou dost employ thy days. (He 
pulls her to his side on the cot.) My 
mother tells me that thou art often 
with Sarah. She must be lonely since 
the death of her father. It is well that 
you live side by side. Thou . know- 
est, of course, that Simon hath deserted 
our cause. Doth Sarah, too, follow this 
Jesus of Nazareth? 
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Hetau: Sarah is glad that her brother is 
no longer a Zealot. Do not be angry 
with me, but I almost wish— 

Baraspas: Helah! Do not finish thy 
wish! I see that I must explain many 
things to thee. (He glances at the 
Guarp and lowers his voice.) There 
are Hebrews who accept the rule of 
Rome as the necessary thing, paying 
the tax they impose upon us and saying, 
“Tet us be friends with the Romans,” 
or even, “Let us become Romans in all 
save birth.” There are others who hate 
the rule of Rome and talk against it 
day and night, but will not lift a hand 
to help our state of bondage. ~ 

HetauH: Dost thou mean the Pharisees? 

BaraABBaS: Yea, there are Pharisees like 
that, Outwardly they submit, inwardly 
they resent, but they do nothing. 

Heran: And the Zealots will not yield 
to Rome. 


BARABBAS (standing, excited): Nay, we 


will not yield! We count nothing too 
precious to sacrifice if only we can free 
our people from these idol worshipers 
and restore Israel to its rightful place. 
I do not know to which of these two 
sects Jesus of Nazareth belongs. The 
members of the first are traitors to the 
Hebrew faith, and the second I count 
cowards. I never saw this Jesus of 
Nazareth, whose party Simon hath 
joined, but I heard what a leader of 
men he might be before I came here. 
And he would not become a Zealot! 
I cannot tolerate a man who has such 
power and refuses to use it to help his 
people! 

HeLauH: And now our neighbor Simon is 
either a traitor or a coward? 

BARABBAS (not heeding HELAH’S ques- 
tion, but suddenly stopping as he listens 
to voices from far away.) Listen, He- 
lah! Listen! (They stand, HELAH 
cluiching BARABBAS in fright while 
cries of “Crucify him, Crucify him!” 
are heard, becoming more distinct. 
There is a silence, and they listen in- 
tently. Then the words, “Free Barab- 
bas” are heard repeatedly, coming from 
many voices. There is an occasional 
“Crucify him’ heard also, but the cries 
“Free Barabbas’ become more insistent 
and nearer. BARABBAS understands 
the truth, HELtan has buried her face 
against him in terror.) Helah! Helah! 
Lift thy head! Dost thou not under- 
stand? The multitude is asking for my 
release! 

HELAH (looking into his face) : Will Pi- 
late grant it? 

Barappas: He will fear to refuse a mob 
like that! I shall be free, Helah! Free! 
Free to fight again, and next time to 
win! 

HELAH (looking terrified into his face) : 
Again? Again? Always again? And if 
I bear thee a son, must he, too, be as 
thou art? 

(As HELAH speaks, ADAH enters. 


Free! Free! Thou hast done this for 
me, my mother! 


ApAH: Nay, my son. It was for the sake 


of Israel that I went to the priests! 


Barappas: Yea, for Israel! It is for 


Israel that I am to have my freedom! 
Prison hath not made me weak! It hath 
but given me time to read the sacred 
writings and to learn by the example 
of the men of old. Already I feel new 
power arising within me! I shall gather 
together the scattered bands of Zealots. 
I shall use all my powers; cunning, wis- 
dom. I shall come upon the Romans 
when they think least of it! I shall 
never stop until we are a free people, 
living in our own country with our 
own king over us, strong, proud, fear- 
less in the presence of our enemies! 
(He lifts his face and his free hand in 
prayer.) Jehovah, make me worthy of 
my freedom! Let me bring nearer the 
time when thou shalt be king of all the 
earth! 

(ApAH has shown pride and satisfac- 
tion in her son during this ecstatic 
speech. HELAH has stood motionless, 
frightened and pale. She breaks the 
spell by touching ADAH on the arm) 


Hetau: Who is to be crucified? 
ApAH (as if it is of little consequence) : 


The crowd asked for Jesus of Naza- 
reth. 


HetaH: Dost thou mean that Jesus of 


Nazareth is to be crucified in the place 
of our Jesus? 


ApDAH: Helah! It almost seems that thou 


art sorry! He is an imposter! He even 
claims to be a king! He hath been con- 
demned for blasphemy by our own peo-~ 
ple. Pilate gave the people their choice. 
They knew how to choose. The priests 
told them! I talked with the priests! 
(She touches the coins of her head- 
dress, three of which are now missing. 
The KEEPER comes in quickly. He car- 
ries a roll which he opens as he talks. 
The action here is very rapid. He 
works as he talks.) ; 


Keeper: Pontius Pilate orders thy re- 


lease. 


Barasppas: Yea, and I know thou art 


sorry to lose me from thy prison! Make 
haste to break this chain! 


KEEPER (while unlocking the chain): No 


doubt thou art in haste. It would be a 
grief if thou shouldst fail to see the 
crucifixion of the man who takes thy 
place. I’ve heard he bears thy name! 


Barappas (flinging the hated chain after 


the KEEPER as he walks away): Yea, 
the keeper is right! My first steps as a 
free man shall take me to Golgotha! 


How strange that his name is Jesus! . 


“He shall save his people.” That is the 
meaning of our name! And Simon tells 
me he talks always of peace! Peace at 
a time like this! The man must be 
mad! But I must see him! See how a 
man dies who preaches peace, when 
only conflict can save our people! 


Even now she speaks quietly, and her 
influence is to calm. HELAH becomes 
more composed for an instant.) 


ApAH: Thou art to be freed, Jesus. Pon- 


tius Pilate hath given the order for thy 
release. 


Barappas (reaching for his mother’s 


hands and holding them to his breast) : 


ApaH: I’ll go with thee! 

Herau: To see Jesus of Nazareth die? 

BaraBpas (becoming aware of HELAH, 
standing by him terrified, and putting 
his arm about her with great tender- 
ness): Nay Mother, go thou with 
Helah by the quiet streets to our home. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Suggestions for Building 


DECEMBER WORSHIP PROGRAMS 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


THEME FOR DECEMBER: “God Is Love” 
For the Leader 


The month of December brings 
Christmas again, that happy holiday 
time so beloved by every primary child. 
And to the primary leader is given a 
definite responsibility to fill this season, 
which unfortunately has grown so com- 
mercial, with as much spiritual signifi- 
cance as possible. 

Bearing in mind that the emphasis for 
the past two months has been on the 
community, it will perhaps give a slight- 
ly different angle to the Christmas 
message if we think of the world as the 
larger community, and of God’s Christ- 
mas gift to the world of Jesus who came 
to help people make of the world one 
great neighborhood. 

This will give a distinctly missionary 
emphasis to the Christmas season, and 
certainly there will be many opportuni- 
ties for the children’s worship to carry 
itself out in Christian conduct as they 
plan ways of sharing happiness with 
others at Christmas time. It is quite 
probable that a few primary leaders 
may prefer to give emphasis to some 
home missionary enterprises in our own 
country instead of centering attention 
on Christmas around the world. But 
whatever the emphasis chosen, the spirit 
in the worship experiences will be the 
same, the spirit of love and goodwill for 
all people everywhere, and the desired 
outcome will be that of the children show- 
ing their gratitude and appreciation for 
God’s gift of love by making Christmas 
a happy time for others. 


Suggested Emphases for Each Sunday 


First Sunpay: Children of One Loving 
Father 

Srconp SuNpay: Christmas Is Loving- 
Giving Time 

Tuirp SunpAyY: God’s Gift of Love for 
Everybody 

FourtH SunpAy: Remembering Christ- 
mas All the Year 


Activities Which May Lead to Worship 


1. Talking about the meaning of 
Christmas and ways in which children 
may share happiness with others, espe- 
cially with children of other races. 

2. Hearing or telling stories about how 
children keep Christmas around the 
world, 

3. Listening to Christmas music and 
learning Christmas songs, appreciating 
the fact that some of the words and mu- 
sic of our favorite carols have come to 
us from other lands. 


* Assistant Editor, Children’s Division, The 
American Baptist Publication Society, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. ; 


November, 1936 


By Margaret E. Sherwood* 


4. Creating Christmas poems or songs. 
(See “Our Christmas Song” which was 
composed by a group of primary chil- 
dren.) 

5. Looking at Christmas pictures, 
many of which have been painted by 
artists of countries other than our own. 

6. Decorating the primary room for 
Christmas with greens and pictures of 
children of different lands keeping Christ- 
mas. 

7. Dramatizing the Christmas story. 

8. Discovering and learning verses 
from the Bible which emphasize the spirit 
of Christmas which is loving-giving. 

g. Making thank-you prayers 
God’s gift of love at Christmas time. 

10. Listening to the Christmas story 
read from the Bible. 

11. Planning a gift or sending a Christ- 
mas greeting or letter to some children 
in far-away lands. 

12. Sharing Christmas stories and pic- 
tures or a tree with some other group of 
children, preferably those of another race. 


for 


Materials That Will Enrich Worship 


INSTRUMENTAL Music: 


“Christmas Music” 

“O Little Town of Bethlehem” 

“Cradle Song’”® 

“On Christmas Day in the Morning’”* 
(Old English song) 

“The Christ-Child’” 


Soncs: 


“Away in a Manger’”**°* (Words 
by a German) 
“Silent Night”” * *° (Words and mu- 
sic German) 
“Baby Jesus, Fast Asleep” * 
“Why Do Bells for Christmas 
Ring ieee: 2 
“O Come and Let Us Worship’”” ® * ° 
“Children of One Father’” * 
“A Whisper Song’’” * * ° 
“Friends” * 
“A Christmas Prayer” 
“Christmas Night” (Polish carol) 
“Jesus Wants All of His Children’” 
“God’s Children Live in Many Lands’* 
“The Blessed Baby Jesus’ 
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VERSES FROM THE BIBLE: 


“God is love.’-—1 John 4:8. 

“God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
Son.”’—John 3:16. 

“If God so loved us, we ought also to love 
one another.”—1 John 4:11. 

“We love because he first loved us.”—z John 


4:19. 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.”— 
Matthew 22:39b. 

“A friend loveth at all times.”—Proverbs 
17317. 

“Forget not to show love unto strangers.”— 
Hebrews 13:2. 

“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive.”— 
Acts 20:35. 


“Opening their treasures, they offered unto him 
gifts.”"—Matthew 2:11. 

“All ye are brethren.”—Matthew 23:8. 

“The same Lord is Lord of all.”—Romans 
12:1ob. 

“All nations shall serve him.”—Psalm 72:11. 


PIcTURES: 

“Madonna of the Chair” and “Sistine 
Madonna,” Raphael (Italian) 

“Arrival of the Shepherds,” Lerolle 
(French) 

“Mother and Child,’ Murillo (Span- 
ish) 

“Holy Night,” Correggio (Italian) 

“Madonna,” Ferruzzi (Italian) 

“The Worship of the Wise-Men,” 
Hofmann (German) 

“The Star of Bethlehem” and “Every- 
body’s Brother,” Tarrant (English) 
Also other Christmas pictures and 

pictures of children sharing Christmas 

happiness from current magazines and 


the Graded Picture Sets. 


STORIES: : 

“The Annunciation and Birth of Jesus” 

—Luke 1:26-38; 2:1-7. 

“The Story of the Shepherds’—Luke 
2 :8-20. : 

“The Story of the Wise-Men”—Mat- 
thew 2:1-I1. 

‘Dan, the Shepherd-Boy,” in Chil- 
dren’s Leader, December, 1935. 

“Why the Chimes Rang” by Alden. 

“Piccola,” in All-the-Year Stories for 
Little Folks by Spriggs. 

“The Jar of Rosemary,” in The Story- 
Teller by Lindsay. 

“A Christmas Story,” in Primary Story 
W orship Programs by Berg. 

“The Donkey That Carried a King,” 
in Fifty Stories for the Bedtime 
Hour by Eggleston. 

“A Merry Christmas,” “This Is 
Christmas,’ ‘Christmas and the 
New Year in Kaba,” and “Wind 
Through the Olive Trees,” in Pri- 
mary Worship Guide by Perkins. 
Other Christmas stories will be 

found in the Graded Courses and in 
current numbers of the leaders’ maga- 
zines: such as, Children’s Leader, Pil- 
grim Elementary Teacher, and Ele- 
mentary Magazine. 


CuristMas Poems: 


“Jesus in a manger lay 

On the first sweet Christmas Day, 
While the kine and gentle sheep 
Stood about to guard his sleep. 


“Three kings guided by a star, 
Traveled to him from afar; 

The first Christmas gifts they brought 
To the blessed Child they sought. 


“The first carol angels sang, 

And their song from heaven rang, 

While the shepherds knelt to pray, 

On the first sweet Christmas Day.” 
—Exrreanor Hammonp, in Story World. 
Used by permission. 
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“Long, leng ago a little Child 

Came to our world to 

A holy gift with God's true love 

To every child like me. 

This litle Child of God came down 
To show the world a way 

To give some love to everyone 

On merry Christmas Day.” 


—AutHor UNxnown 


Suggested Program for December 13 


THemMe: Christmas-Is Loving-Giving 
Time 

PREPARATION FOR WorsHie: Through 
their informal conversation the children 
have already discovered that the true 
meaning of Christmas is a time of lov- 
ing and giving when we all wish to 
share the happiness and joy we feel 
with others. The worship of the day 
may come very fittingly at the close of 
the session in the nature of a climax. 
Since beauty of surroundings is so 
Necessary to a spirit of worship, the 
children may wish to set aside a certain 
part of their room as a worship center. 
Here may be arranged a little altar- 
table with candles and Christmas ever- 
greens. A different Christmas picture 
may be placed between the candles each 
Sunday. An appropriate picture for this 
day will be either “Arrival of the Shep- 
herds” by Lerolle or “Holy Night” by 
Correggio. As the children go from 
their class groups to the worship cen- 
ter, the pianist may play softly 

Quret Curistwas Music: “Every- 
where, Everywhere, Christmas To- 
night” or “Little Christmas Baby’ 

A Curistmas Porm (This may be read 
by one of the primary children as a 
kind of call to worship. If one of the 
children has written a poem, this may 
be substituted for the one given be- 
low.) : 

On a bed of sweet, new hay 
In a stable far away 


Little Baby Jesus 
Lay fast asleep. 


And his mother always near, 

Cuddled up the Baby dear, 

Little Baby Jesus 

Lay fast asleep. 
—Eizasetx McE. Sxrips. Words 
copyrighted 1927 by the Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education. Used by 
permission. 


Brier Prayer of thanks for God’s gift 
of the Baby Jesus. 

Sonc: “Bethlehem Lullaby” or “Our 
Christmas Song” (music and words 
given here) 


Story: “Joan’s Happiest Christmas” 


It was the snowiest, blowiest Christmas that 
Joan had ever seen. Of course eight Christmas 
Days are not really very many, but to Joan it 
seemed a long time since she had been having 
Christmas trees and eating Christmas turkeys and 
singing Christmas songs. 

And at this special Christmas time Joan was 
not very happy. There had been plans for such 2 
Christmas as Joan had never known before. She 
had been going with her father and mother to 
spend the holiday with grandfather and grand- 
mother in the country. All the aunts and uncles 
and cousins would be there for Christmas, too. _ 

Joan had never been to the country in the win- 
ter. She had spent many happy days there in the 
summer time and she had imagined all the joys 
of a country Christmas. She and her cousins, Betty 
and Lou and Elsie, had planned to sleep in the 
big bed that was so tall one had to climb in by 
a chair. They had planned to pop corn over the 
old brick fireplace. Oh, they had planned dozens 
of delightful things. 
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Then at the last 
minute Daddy's cold 
was so bad that Doc- 
tor Foster said he must 
not think of going 
away. 

“Never mind, dear,” 
said Mother bravely, 
for you see she was 
almost as disappointed 
as Joan. “Never mind, 


By the Primary Children 


Our Christmas Song 
Harmonized by Mary Grace Martin 


we will try and for- 


get all about it and 


make it a _ happy 
Christmas here at 
home.” 


There was no tree 
—it was too late to 
order one—but Joan 
and Mother hung up 
their stockings and 
early Christmas morn- 
ing stole down and 
opened them by the 
fireplace. Such nice 
things in them, teo— 
even the real foun- 
tain pen fer which 
Jean had been long- 
ing. 

Christmas dinner 
was fun, too, with 
just Mother and Dad- 
dy, who were really 
the nicest mother and 


father in the world, or 
at least Joan thought 
they were. Then there 
were Christmas stories 
and games in the af- 
ternoon. There was 
the new doll, there were letters to write with 
the new pen; oh, there was a lot to do after all. 

It had stopped snowing and the short winter 
day was-drawing to a close when the telephone 
rang. When Mother came back from answering 
it, she said to Daddy: “That was Captain Rey- 
nolds from the Salvation Army quarters. He says 
there is 2 new baby in one of their needy families 
and they have hardly any clothes for it. He 
wanted to know if I could help. Come, Joan,” 
and she turned to the little girl. ““We will go up 
in the attic and see what we can find.” 

It was fun to visit the big attic. Joan always 
loved it. There were so many cheerful little cor- 
ners to play in. The boxes and barrels were so 
mysterious-looking and held so many interesting 
things! 

Today Mother went straight to the little trunk 
in the farthest corner. Joan knew before it was 
opened just what was in it. She had seen the 
contents many times and she loved them too— 
little shirts, such wee, little ones; tiny white 
socks, pink and blue blankets, fine white dresses 
and slips, warm flannel nighties—lovely little 
baby clothes, and Joan had worn them all. 

“Look, Mother; aren't they sweet ?” cried Joan, 
holding up some wee pink socks. “Oh, Mother, 
did I really ever wear them? Did I ever wear 
all these tiny things ?” 

“Yes, dear, you did wear them,” said Mother 
with a smile. “I love to look at them and think 
of you as my darling baby. But I guess, Joan, the 
time has come when another baby needs them 
more than you and I do.” 

“Oh, Mother, you're going to take them to 
the little new baby who has no clothes, aren't 
you? Mother, may I go with you? May I see the 
little new baby?” 

A little later Joan and her mother walked 
down the snowy streets carrying the precious 
bundle between them. It was a little house, a 
poor little house, before which they finally 
stopped. The young man who came to the door 
was tired-looking, as if he had been long with- 
out sleep. 

When Joan’s mother told him her errand his 
eyes brightened. 

“Oh, ma’am,” he said, “I’ve been out of work 
for a long time and there’s been no money for 


permission. 


Costumes For Your Play 


Do you need costumes for a missionary or bibli- 
—— we cam help —~ “write for fi nder “2 
; So re ite for fo! ex- 
DIVISION OF PLAYS AND COSTUMES 
Methodist Episco: Charch 
740 Rush Street, icago, Ill. 


—Copyright, 1934. The American Baptist Publication Society. Used by 


anything. If it had not been for our friends we 
should have been without a home.” And then he 
opened the door to a neat room where a sweet- 
faced young woman was lying in bed. 

‘““Mary, here are friends to see you and the 
baby,” said the young man. In a little while they 
were all acquainted and the baby boy, wearing 
Joan’s own little dress and socks and wrapped in 
Joan’s own blue blanket, was sleeping cozily in an 
old clothesbasket beside his mother. 

The Christmas stars were shining when Joan 
and her mother walked back over the quiet streets. 
Within the houses were gaily lighted Christmas 
trees and the windows were bright with candles, 

Joan held her mother’s hand tightly and then, 
as she looked up into the starlit sky, she said 
softly, “It's just like that other night, Mother, in 
Bethlehem, so long ago, when the shepherds saw 
the light and the angels sang. It’s just like the 
night when the wise men followed the star and 
carried gifts to the baby Jesus. Oh, Mother, this 
is the happiest Christmas Day we've ever had.” 

—Mnrrprep M. Spirrer, in Story World. 
Used by permission. 
Crosinc Prayer: 
Dear little Christ-Child who once came to earth, 
Gladly we hear the sweet tale of thy birth; 
Help us to greet thee, so gentle, so mild, 
And love thee and serve thee, O dear little Child. 
—Grace H. Patron. Used by permission. 


or 
Sonc: “Be Glad’” 


+Elizabeth McE. Shields, Worship and Con- 
duct Songs for Beginners and Primaries. Rich- 
mond, Va., Presbyterian Committee of Publica- 
tion, 1929. 

? Primary Music and Worship. Philadelphia, 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 1930. 


*Clara Beers Blashfield, Song Friends for - 


Younger Children. Rock Island, Ill., The Vaile 
Co., 1931. ; 
*Danielson and Conant, Song and Play for 
Children. Boston, The Pilgrim Press, 1925. 
5 Edith Lovell Thomas, 4 First Book in Hymns 
and Worship. New York, The Abingdon Press, 
1922. 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


Prepare your Intermediates for church mem- 
bership by using in Sunday school or Pas- 
tor’s Class a course entitled “Church Mem- 
bership” by George L. Chindahl. Teacher’s 
Manual, 50c; Pupil’s Book, 40c. Order from 
your dealer or direct from Ridge Press, 514 
Vine Ave., Park Ridge, Ilinois. 
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JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


THEME FOR DecemsBerR: Loving Our 
Neighbor 


Thoughts for Leaders and Teachers 


The coming of the Christmastide is al- 
ways the coming of light. There is the 
star, shining above Bethlehem; glowing 
lights on Christmas trees; lights in homes, 
showing families the way to return; a 
different light on the faces of people. 
Juniors are old enough to realize it also 
means a new light on the way God wants 
us to live—the way of love. Jesus, in his 
life and death, succeeded in doing that to 
an extent never before realized. The re- 
sults of his life have been cumulative 
through the years—some of them so taken 
for granted that we fail to trace them to 
their source through the Christ-motivated 
lives that have brought about needed so- 
cial changes. 

Nothing can be more important in 
Christian teaching than the realization 
that before the light of his life and teach- 
ings, sin and selfishness, ignorance and 
superstition, bigotry and bitterness, many 
kinds of human suffering, have given way. 
We celebrate our own birthdays; we have 
special celebrations for those of great and 
good men and women. But no birthday is 
so worthy of joyous honor as that of the 
Child of Bethlehem, who so completely 
and beautifully fulfilled the promise of a 
new life. Perhaps our juniors could be 
helped to measure their own annual 
progress by this fine and strong develop- 
ment rather than by the conventional 
yardstick—without being any more self- 
conscious about it than Jesus was. Luke 
2:52 is a most significant reason for the 

Christmas spirit. 


December 6 

THEME: The Coming of Light 

IntTRopucTory TALK: An adaptation of 
the thought expressed above. 

Hymn: Use the following words to the 
tune “Carol” (“It Came Upon the 
Midnight Clear”) or “Joy to the 
World” 


A thousand years have come and gone, 
And near a thousand more, 

Since happier light from heaven shone 
Than ever shone before, 

And in the hearts of young and old, 
A joy most joyful stirred, 

That sent such news from tongue to tongue 
As ears had never heard. 


And we are glad, and we will sing 

As in the days of yore; 
Come all, and hearts made ready bring 

To welcome back once more 
The day when first on wintry earth 

A summer change began, 
And, dawning in a lowly birth, 
Uprose the Light of man. 

—Tuomas T. Lyncx 


Scripture: I John 2:8-10; 3:11, 18, 23 
HymMwn (to be dramatized) : “Watchman, 
Tell Us of the Night” 

The parts of watchman and traveler 
may be taken by two children who sing, 
or by a soloist while two children pan- 
tomime the action of the hymn. Use 
simple costuming, if any—the outer 


_ * Director of Religious Education, Westminster 
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coat and headdress of the oriental, a 
staff for the traveler, and an ancient 
lantern for the watchman. The latter 
can be made of cardboard, painted 
black, with a small flashlight used for 
the glow. Darkening of the room makes 
the effect more impressive. If this can 
be done, have the lights come on one 
by one, while the following prophecies 
are read by juniors: 

Micah 5:2 (Precede reading by 

“Thus saith Micah, the prophet” ) 

Jeremiah 23:5-6 

Nahum 1:15a 

Isaiah 9:6 

Daniel 7:14 

THE Story: 


Far away in India, there is a legend told of 
the moon and the candle. One night, while the 
moon was sailing proudly through the sky in 
all her silver beauty, she looked down upon the 
earth and saw a candle burning dimly in a 
little cottage. 

“Ah!” said the moon, disdainfully, “Why do 
you bother to shine? Your light is very dim, and 
nobody sees you. J light the whole world, and 
men worship me!” 

But the candle made answer, ‘True. However, 
your light is but a reflection of another and 
greater light. You do not give of yourself. I give 
my own light, and burn my life away to serve 
mankind.” 

From this legend there came to be a strange 
and beautiful ceremony each year in one of the 
valleys of India. On a certain night, a great altar 
fire is laid in the center of the valley, and other 
similar fires are laid on the surrounding hills. 
In silent prayer the people await the coming 
of light, a gift from God. Suddenly the central 
altar flames; immediately the great fires on the 
hills are lighted too. But these are only signals 
for the most important part of the ceremony. 

In every village, in every home, candles are 
lighted, as many as the family can afford to buy. 
Sometimes it is only one, set in a window. Some- 
times they line the ridgepoles and the doors. 
The whole valley becomes a fairyland of twin- 
kling lights, saying, as do the hearts of those who 
placed them, “We are providing our own light, 
and are willing to sacrifice, if need be, that our 
brothers may share it.” 


PRAYER: 

Our Father, teach us the joy of giving. Help 
us to be willing to share all the light we have 
—knowledge and health; home life and happiness 
in play; and, most of all, the story of the greatest 
birthday and what it means to us—with all who 
have not these good things. 

PRAYER RESPONSE (to be used throughout 
the month): Fourth stanza of “O Lit- 
tle Town of Bethlehem,” beginning “O 
holy child of Bethlehem.” 

OrHeER SuccEsTeD Hymns: 

“There’s a Song in the Air” 

“Silent Night” 

“O Come, All Ye Faithful” 

“As with Gladness Men of Old” 

“Christian, Lo, the Star Appeareth” 
OFFERING SERVICE: A special hymn to be 

used throughout the month, preferably 

“The Wise May Bring Their Learn- 

ing” to the tune “Christmas Morn” 

The wise may bring their learning, 
The rich may bring their wealth, 

And some may bring their greatness, 
And some bring strength and health; 

We, too, would bring our treasures 
To offer to the King; F 


We have no wealth or learning: 
What shall we children bring? 


We'll bring the little duties 
We'll have to do each day; 
We'll try our best to please Him, 
At home, at school, at play: 


And better are these treasures 
To offer to our King, 
Than richest ‘gifts without them; 
Yet these a child may bring. 
—ANONYMOUS 


December 13 
THEME: We Light the World 


CaLL TO WorsHIP: 

And the earth was without form, and void; 
and darkness was upon the face of the deep. And 
God said, Let there be light; and there was light. 
And God saw the light, that it was good.” 
Genesis I :2-4a 
INTRODUCTORY TALK: Adapted from the 

following thoughts. 

Those who knew Jesus loved him so 
much and found his teachings so help- 
ful that they felt compelled fo share 
them with other people. But the world 
in which they lived was dark with hate, 
suspicion, and fear. So, in the path they 
took, two things came into being: first, 
the light of the knowledge of Jesus; 
and, second, a flame of persecution. 
Many met suffering and death to take 
the story of Jesus into the world. For a 
while it almost seemed that their pur- 
pose could not endure. But gradually 
the good news conquered and found its 
way around the globe. Many hearts 
and lives are still closed to it, here and 
in other lands. So there is much to do, 
and to us, as to those first disciples, 
Jesus says: “Go ye into all the world, 
and take the good news.” 

Hymwns: “The Word of God Must Go” 

“Fling Out the Banner” 

“We've a Story to Tell to the Nations” 

“The Light of the World is Jesus” 

(or some of the Christmas hymns 

listed for December 6) 

Story: “The Sacred Flame,” from Selma 

Lagerlof’s Christ Legends. 

It is suggested that the latter part of 
the story, giving the controversy over 
Raniero’s honesty and the miracle of 
the bird, be omitted, ending as follows: 


And so, Raniero, much changed from the 
gallant and boastful knight who had ridden out 
from ‘the city so long ago, went slowly up the 
aisle of the great church, still carefully guard- 
ing the flame. A great gust of wind swept 
through the church, but still it burned on. 

With joyful heart did Raniero light with his 
flame the candles on the high altar, from 
which each worshipper took light for his own 
household. And every year the people of the 
city come on Christmas Eve to receive again the 
light that means love in hearts and homes 
throughout the year to come. 


ALTERNATIVE Messace: “A Service of 
Light” 

This requires advance preparation 
by a group of boys. On a sheet of 
asbestos, trace the map of the world. 
Make small right-angled tabs of as- 
bestos, pasting them on the map ap- 
proximately at: Bethlehem, Jerusalem, 
Antioch, western Asia Minor, Greece, 
Rome, Spain, Germany, France, Eng- 
land, eastern and western United 
States, South America, India, China, 
Japan, Persia, Africa. Buy the small- 
est-size candles in white, red, and yel- 
low, coloring some of the white ones 
brown and black with crayon, By 
melting the ends slightly, place these 
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firmly on the tabs according to racial 

color. Have a larger candle, or wax 

taper, ready to light the many candles 
as the service progresses. 

The story, as given here, may be told 
by the leader, with juniors to share in 
the lighting. It is better to have a group 
of juniors work together on the story, 
each writing and then giving his own 
part while lighting the candle. This 
may be an excellent check on their 
knowledge, as they weave into the story 
the names and deeds of those they have 
studied in church history or missions. 
The climax should, of course, be a mis- 
sionary country in which the group has 
a special interest, particularly if the 
Christmas offering is to be for missions. 

THE Srory: 

Many years ago, on a world dark with hope- 
lessness and fear, a new star shone. A great 
light filled the sky over Bethlehem (here the 
proper candle is lighted, as in the mention of 
subsequent names) while angels sang of peace 
and goodwill to all. The baby born that night 
grew up to strength and manhood, a teacher loved 
and respected by all. Ever he spoke of God’s love 
to his followers, and when he left them, his last 
command was, “Go ye into all the world and 
preach the good news.” 

So they started, these friends of Jesus, telling 
his story at Jerusalem. Soon it traveled to An- 
tioch, to a man named Saul, who was their 
bitter enemy. But the light filled his heart to 
overflowing, so that he, too, started out with the 
message. Like a flame he passed it on, to the 
cities of Asia Minor, to Greece, to Rome—even, 
as some believe, to Spain. Although he died in 
Rome, the little bands of Christians he had helped 
to form kept his words, and those of Jesus, 
alight. 

Savage men from the north conquered these 
lands where the friends of Jesus first taught. But 
although they conquered the lands, his story 
conquered them, and they took it back to the 
Goths, Angles, and Franks (Germany,’ England, 
France). But as these peoples became civilized 
and rich, the spirit of Jesus grew dim, and only 
the forms of worship lived. Finally a company 
of Christians set forth across the Atlantic Ocean, 
longing for a place in which to worship and to 
live in simplicity and earnestness, as had the 
first disciples. So the light came to North Amer- 
ica, and spread southward to the neighbor con- 
pant and westward to the native peoples of our 
and, 

There came great men and women who took 
the command of Jesus seriously, and went forth 
again to far lands, facing grave dangers in order 
to spread the light of brotherhood and service 
throughout the world. To India they went, to 
China, Japan, Persia, and into the dark forests 
of Africa. Today “almost no corner of the earth 
exists which has not heard at least part of the 
story which began with the song of the angels, 

Peace on earth, goodwill to men.” 


Prayer: “Our Father, help us to keep 
the light of love for thee and all thy 
children pure. and steady in our hearts 
forever. Amen.” 

(To this may be added the Lord’s 
Prayer in concert, as a perfect expres- 
sion of the spirit of brotherhood.) 


December 20 
THEME: Christmas Everywhere 
; This service may be used by the 
junior department alone, or as a gen- 
eral Christmas program for a small 
school. It was created by juniors. The 
setting and costumes may be as simple 
or as elaborate as desired. As origi- 
nally given, the setting was as follows: 
Deep blue curtain 


Manger 
Red curtain Red curtain 
_ Tree Creéche 
The curtains were stationary; the 


depth of the setting being only about six 


30 


feet, with just enough room for 
entrances at the side. Lights were 
dimmed as Mary took her place for the 
manger scene, her stool being back of 
the manger. The tree should be ready 
to light by a concealed switch, also the 
creche. If it is not possible to have the 
children make the latter, buy the 
“Petersham Créche” (50 cents) from 
any church publishing house; set it up 
in a box to the top of which a small 
bulb can be secured, and cover the box 
with a soft, dark drapery. 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES: 


Herarp: 4 boy or girl in ordinary dress. 

Iraty, Norway, Austria, Germany: Girls in 
peasant costume of bright skirt, white blouse 
and headdress, aprons. Itary carries a balloon 
and a handful of confetti; Norway, a white 
cloth. 

France: Boy in smock, carrying bunch of mistle- 
toe and holly. 

Spain: Girl in bright skirt and Spanish shawl. 

ENGLAND: Two boys in winter sports suits, pull- 
ing in Yule log by chain. ; 

Bisuor: Wears long red robe, as elaborate as 
possible. 

AtTTEenpANT To Brsnop: Wears long black robe 
(borrowed from an Episcopalian choir); car- 
ries bag or’ basket with wrapped candies and 
gifts. 

Unitep States: Boy or girl in ordinary clothes. 

Mary: Wears traditional blue and white robes 
and veil. : 


The songs used in the service should be 
mimeographed, if possible, to prevent an- 
nouncements. If announcements of page 
numbers are necessary, make them as 
brief as possible, explaining before the 
service begins the procedure to be fol- 
lowed. The.number of stanzas to be sung 
is optional. 

THE SERVICE 

Tue Heratp: In joy and gladness come we here, 

To celebrate earth’s happiest day; 

O'er all the earth its echoes ring, 

And “peace—goodwill” they seem 
to say. 

Homes everywhere, 
alight, 

With secrets, fun, and gifts for all, 

Make earth a gladsome place to be 

While pine and holly deck each 
hall. 

So let us sing our way around 

Through many lands, and see the 
part 


with love 


That each one plays, in giving us 
The Christmas feeling, in our 
heart. 


(Exit) 

Iraty (entering): In my country the Christmas 
season is like a carnival or festival. The streets 
are lined with booths displaying lovely things 
for sale. People walk about singing and laugh- 
ing, with balloons and confetti (scatters her 
handful). But we never forget to go to the 
cathedral for mass on the eve of the birth of 
Christ. We give you now a call to join in our 
special carol—the one our land has given to 
the world—‘“O Come, All Ye Faithful.” 

(As carol is sung, Irary joins the group, or 
stands at a pre-arranged place. This same pro- 
cedure is followed by all except the Bisxor, 
his ArTENDANT, and. Mary, who leave the 
stage as they have come.) 

(Norway and Austria enter.) 

Norway: In my country there comes to each 
home a man representing the good bishop, St. 
Nicholas. If the children have been good, and 
the parents so report at his inquiry, he directs 
his attendant to throw gifts and candy on the 
white cloth we have spread to receive then. If 
bad, we get only stones or coal. (Spreads white 
cloth on floor.) 

(The Bisnor enters with his ATTENDANT 
and goes through the action as described, leav- 
ing as he entered. “Silent Night” should be 
played softly during this scene.) 

Austria: We do that in my land, too. We are 
always so worried until we see what is in the 
sack. Will you sing our carol—the one that is 
being played? (Austria and Norway take 
places, gathering up the cloth as they leave.) 


GERMANY (entering): In my country we love 
the Christmas tree, all alight with color and 
glitter. We go into the woods to cut it, and 
all the family help to make it beautiful. On 
Christmas Eve and Day we gather around it 
and sing carols. Our country gave you one you 
all know and love—even the smallest children. 
(All sing Luther’s “Cradle Hymn” while tree 
is lighted.) 

Spain (entering): In the Spanish countries every 
church and home has a créche, as lovely as we 
can make it, showing the baby in the manger 
and all the beauty of that first Christmas night. 
And so we love to hear lullabies, such as might 
have been sung to the baby Jesus by Mary in 
the stable. Like this one: 

(Any lullaby, sung as a solo. Your choir 
leader can probably supply music for one of 
the simple lullabies of the virgin, as well as a 
soloist. As the. singing begins, the créche is 
lighted.) 

France (entering): The people of my land love 
to deck each house with holly and mistletoe. 
We all help to do it, long before Christmas 
Day. During this happy time we go visiting 
among our friends and. relatives. One of our 
carols tells about some people who went visit- 
ing to find Jesus. 

(All join in “The First Noel.” It is best to 
sing all of this, as it is a story.) 

ENGLAND (entering) : In England we.go visiting, 
too—that is, our carolers do. One of the best 
parts of Christmas is going out to bring home 
the Yule log which burns in the fireplace to 
warm and cheer all visitors. We sing a carol 
you know, too. ; 

(All sing “We Three Kings of Orient Are’) 

Unirep States (entering): In America we have 
borrowed many of these fine ideas and cus- 
toms, and the carols too. We do not put out 
wooden shoes to be filled, as do our Dutch 
friends; or pottery animals for sweets, as our 
neighbors in Mexico. But we do hang up our 
stockings for gifts. Like all the rest of you, we 
do not forget that all the joy of Christmas 
came to us because of Jesus. One of our min- 
isters wrote a beautiful carol while he was in 
Bethlehem, and sat on a nearby hillside one 
starry night, imagining how it all happened. 
Let us sing it together. } 

(While “O Little Town of Bethlehem” is 
sung, Mary takes her place at the manger, 
unseen if possible, and the manger light is 
turned on. This tableau is held until the end 
of the song.) 


If the foreign children are still part of 
the tableau, it can be held during the 
reading of the Phillips Brooks’ poem, 
“Everywhere, Everywhere, Christmas 
Tonight.” A musical setting for the song 
can be secured from Mary L. Butler, 
1931 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, 
Illinois. Price: 5c each; 50c a dozen. 

If there is an occasion for the bringing 
of gifts of money, or otherwise, this can 
be done in processional, before or after 
the service, using one of the following 
hymns as a processional hymn: 

“The Wise May Bring Their Learn- 

ing” 

“As with Gladness Men of Old” 

“We Three Kings of Orient Are” 

“OQ Come, All Ye Faithful” 

This should, of course, be preceded by 


some statement concerning the purpose of 


the offering. 


December 27 
Tueme: If He had Not Come 


All love and mystery in one little face, 
All light and beauty in a single star 
That rose among the shadows; pure and far 
Above an humble place. 
All heaven in song upon a lonely hill, 
Earth listening, fair and still. 
The long years go; the old stars rise and set; 
Dreams perish, and we falter in the night. 
But still there’s Bethlehem—could heart forget 
That loveliness—that light? 
Shadows there are, but who shall fail for them? 
Still there is Bethlehem! 
—Nancy Byrp Turner. From Good 
Housekeeping, December, 1924. Used by 
permission. 
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-PREPARATION FOR WorsHIP: A part of 
the period, if necessary, should be taken 
for discussion leading to the develop- 
ment of a ritual as given below. Call 
attention to the fact that many of the 
teachings of Jesus have caused great 
changes in our ways of living together. 
In Jesus’ time, no consideration was 
given generally to the sick, to the poor 
and weak, to women and children. Law 
breakers were brutally punished. For 
nations other than one’s own there was 
only dislike and suspicion. 

With this thought as a basis, the 
juniors may hunt for verses such as 
those mentioned below, helping to list 
agencies and institutions which carry 
out the suggestions of Jesus. Or the 
replies can be made into thanks for 
great individuals who have done some- 
thing worth while in the betterment of 
a certain phase of life. Two children 
should act as first and second leaders. 
If the group refrain changes even 
slightly for each section, it is best to 
write the lines on a blackboard in view 
of all. 


First Leader: Jesus said: “Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they shall be called the children 
of God.” 

(Other parts of the Beatitudes and the entire 
Sermon on the Mount are equally good for this 
purpose) 

Second Leader: And so we have the Red Cross, 
peace pacts, the World Court, the League of 
Nations, and many other ways to work for 
peace, even in the midst of war. 

All: Thanks be to God for all who work for 
peace. 


First Leader: Jesus said: ‘‘Suffer the little chil- 
dren to come unto me, and forbid them not.” 
Second Leader: And so we have teachers and 

parents, children’s homes, and hospitals. 

All: Thanks be to God for those who love and 
serve children. 

First Leader: Jesus said: ‘For I was an hun- 
gered and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty and 
ye gave me drink; I was a stranger and ye 
took me in; naked, and ye clothed me.” 

Second Leader: And so we have neighborhood 
houses, the Community Chest, the Salvation 
Army. 

All: Thanks be to God for those who help the 
needy. 

First Leader: Jesus said: “I was sick, and ye 
visited me.” 

Second Leader: And so we have doctors and dis- 
trict nurses, hospitals and clinics. 

All: Thanks be to God for those who work for 
our health. 

First Leader: Jesus said: “I was in prison, and ye 
came unto me.” 

Second Leader: And so we have prison chap- 
lains and parole boards and special courts for 
children. 

All: Thanks be to God for those who help 
people make their lives better. 

First Leader: Jesus said: ‘‘Go ye therefore, and 
teach all nations . . . to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you.” 

Second Leader: And so we have missionary doc- 
tors “and teachers and ministers. 

All: Thanks be to God for all who obey the 
commands of Jesus. 


Suggested Order of Service 


Hymn: “We Thank Thee, Lord, Thou 
Wast a Lad” or ‘““Tell Me the Stories 
of Jesus.” 

Other hymns for use in this service are: 
The suggested Christmas hymns 
“At Work Beside His Father’s 

Bench” 


“O Master Workman of the Race” 
“Where Cross the Crowded Ways of 
Life” 
ScrrpTuRE: Luke 4:16-18 (in part) 

And he came to Nazareth, where he had been 
brought up: and, as his custom was, he went into 
the synagogue on the sabbath day, and stood up 
for to read. And when he had opened the book, 
he found the place where it was written, The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor; he 
hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach 
deliverance to the captives, and recovering of 
sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised. 


Prayer: For willingness to share in mak- 
ing this a better world for everyone, as 
Jesus did. 

Hymn 

Story: “If He Had Not Come,” by Nan 
Weeks. This may be found in the West- 
minster Departmental Lessons, Junior 
Teacher’s Quarterly for Oct.-Dec., 
1935, page 80, which can be secured 
from the Presbyterian Board of Chris- 
tian Education, Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for 25c. It was orig- 
inally written for the Keystone graded 
lessons, in which it can doubtless be 
found. 

Tue Rituat: As given above. 

If it has been possible for you to 
make clear to your juniors the one great 
fact that Jesus came to show us that, 
beyond all question, a life of love is the 
most joyous and powerful life of all, 
there will be in them a Christmas spirit 
that will last not only through the year 
to come, but through all their lives. 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


THEME FOR DECEMBER: “O praise the 
Lord, all ye nations; praise him, all ye 
people.” 

Aim: The task of carrying the message 
and spirit of the Christ to all nations is 
a joint responsibility. The Christmas 
season reminds Christians that there 
are people and nations which do not 
yet appreciate the significance of the 
birth of Christ into the world. The aim 
for this month, then, is to help all who 
share in these services to recognize 
their place in the giving of their tal- 
ents, their interests, and their money 
to bring Christ to those who do not 
know him. 


For the Counselor 


New occasions teach new duties; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must upward still, and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of Truth; 
Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! 
We ourselves must Pilgrims be, 
Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly 
Through the desperate winter sea, 
Nor attempt the Future’s portal 
With the Past’s blood rusted key. 


—James Russert Lowey 

It is not easy to start each new month 
with a spirit of adventure, a freshness of 
vision, and the courage to chart a new 
course. Yet each new month should bring 
new visions of the possibilities of growth 
wrapped up in each boy and girl. Ours is 
not a routine type of responsibility, but a 
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tremendous opportunity. 

The Christmas season has been to some 
the time for intensive work in preparing 
a pageant or special program for the 
church congregation. Much time is spent 
in preparation for this event. No doubt 
the program was a time of great joy and 
inspiration to the congregation. The only 
purpose for mentioning it here is to re- 
mind ourselves that at this season of the 
year there is given to youth leaders a per- 
fect setting for worship, meditation, and 
serious planning on how to keep the spirit 
of Christmas alive. May this time be used, 
then, not only for Christmas programs, 
but also to greatly enrich the lives of the 
boys and girls. It is a time, also, to stretch 
our imaginations and interests out beyond 
our little family groups to the people 
everywhere who do or do not celebrate 
with us the birth of Christ. 

May this be a joyous new experience 
which the intermediates and their leaders 
discover together this Christmas season! 

The planning for these services may be 
done by a. group of intermediates and an 
adviser well in advance of the day upon 
which they are to be given. These sug- 
gestions are, of course, meant to supple- 
ment any other plans this group might 
make which would more nearly meet the 
needs of the department. 

The service for December 6 has been 
planned in detail only as a sample of a 
possible order. Material is suggested for 
the other services and may be arranged 
as desired. 


December 6 : 

THEME: I will praise the Lord by serv- 
ing him with my hands. 

Atm: To help the boys and girls to dis- 
cover possibilities of serving God by 
using their hands. 

PRELUDE: Christmas hymns played softly 
and sometimes joyously. 

INVOCATION: 

Our Father, we are met here this morning to 
worship thee and to bring our gifts of life and 
willing hands to thy service. We praise thee 
at this .beautiful time of the year for the story 
of Christmas. May we have a share in bringing 
to the world the angels’ message of ‘‘Peace on 
earth, goodwill to men.”’ Amen. 


Hymn: “There’s a Song in the Air’ 

ScripTuRE: Luke 2:1-20 

MessacE (by the leader): December is 
the month when persons come more 
nearly to the carrying out of the spirit 
of Christ which is expressed in the 
angels’ message to the shepherds. We 
are glad that we may make other peo- 
ple happy by giving them gifts this 
Christmas. 

Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa of Japan has 
proved himself to be a great force in 
his country and in the world in inter- 
preting Christ’s message of brotherly 
love. He would not say or think about 
love apart from his hands and what 
they have to do. The following poem 
of his suggests something of the power 
of the message which he is bringing to 
all who see and hear him. 


Discovery 
I cannot invent 
New things, 
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Like the airships 

Which sail 

On silver wines; 

But today 

A wonderful thought 

In the dawn wes given, 

And the stripes on my robe, 
Shining from wear, 

Were suddenly fair, 

Brecht with 2 lcht 

Falling fram Heavern— 
Gold, and silver, and branze 
Lights frem the windows ai Heaven. 
And the thought 

Was this: 

That a secret plan 

Is hid in my hand; 

That my hand is biz, 

3 


ig, 
Because of this plan 


That God, 

Whe dwells im my hand, 

Kaows this secret plan 

Of the things he will do for the world 
Using my ‘hand 


Response (4p an intermediate): God has 
a plan in my hand, it is big because of 
that plan. I will pledge my hands to do 
his work of bringing more of his love 
into the world. I will work to bring 
this spirit of love into my home and 
from there to others by sending gifts 
which my hands have made. My coun- 
try needs the work of my hands. The 
missionary which my church has sent 
to some foreign field needs my help. I 
will try to be faithful in sharing in 
God’s plan. 

Tue Leaner: (Read from the Bible, 
Exodus 17:11, 12.) It was mecessary 
at times for Moses, the leader of a 
great people, to hold up his hands in 
prayer. He found that this was a hard 
thing to do alone. He had others near 
him to help him to keep his hands 
steady. Truly others are needing help 
in keeping true to the trust that has 
been placed in them. 

Response (by an intermediate): We 
know that in this great work which our 
church is doing in the world we must 
have leaders. But they cannot do all 
the work alone. We may help them. 
We pledge our hands to the task of 
helping our leaders in the work of our 
church. _ 

Leaner: (Read from the Bible, II Tim- 
othy 2:8.) Jesus knew and demon- 
strated to us the importance of lifting 
hands in prayer. If that was necessary 
for him it must be all the more neces- 
sary for us. 

Response (by an intermediate): I will 
lift up my hands in prayer that I may 
have God's leadership in whatever I 
may do to help in his plan. 

Hym~: “There’s a Light upon the 
Mountains” 

December 13 

Tueme: I will praise the Lord iz the 
words that I say. 

Arm: To discover that the words that we 
say may make quite a difference in our 
being able to be interpreters of Chris- 
tian love. 

Hymws: “O Come, All Ye Faithful” 
“I Would Be True” 

Scripture: Matthew 2:1-12 

ILLUSTRATIONS: 

“In thet delightful lend which is washed by the 


ware’s waters, 


*From Semgs of rhe Sluses by Toychiko 
Kagewa. Published by The Cokesbury Press. 
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Guerdime i= stivenm shedes the meme of Peon 
seaks of its beautiful stream the 
ied. 


rand 

There from the trwabled sez bed Evencelime 
lended, <= exile, 

Finding among the childree of Peas 2 heme 


the pest, the old Acedizn coen- 
a s 
Whee all men were cgeal, and all were 


brothers 2nd s& = 


So on the ocezn sf Life we pass and speak ome 


enother, 


2s 
graphs to i 
theme 


suggeste 


“Ti 


illustrations stated above: 


and 


zoca Emew that be was mot speck- 
aug the truth 2nd would act repert te him. Some 
times we Gnd oorselwes sayime things we know 
we do not meen, but we want people to believe 
thet we meen certeim thimes. Perhaps our friends 
inow es ti: and 


istian feeling, 2Ppreciztion, and 
eaderstending. We would keep onr bearts in cor 


year 


that we ate trying in our place te bring “peace oa 
earth, govdwill to men” Amen 


December 20 
THEme: “Joy to the world, the Lord is 


Come.” 

Aw: The angels’ message was one of jor. 
The wise men rejoiced when they 
found the star. May the intermediates 
find joy in the Christmas message. 

Hymxs: “Lord Jesus, Son of Mary” 
“Angels irom the Realms of Glory” 
“As with Gledness Men of Old” 

Scriprure: Matthew 2:9, 10; Luke 2-8- 
20 

Messacz: The following outline may be 
used by an adult or by one of the inter- 
mediates in interpreting the theme of 
the service. ; 

i. The wise men saw the star. The 
shepherds heard the angels sing. 

a Much would have been lost out 
of the Christmas message if the wise 
men had paid no attention to the star 
and the shepherds had not gone in 
search of the Christ. 

b. “They rejoiced with exceeding 
great joy” when they saw the star. 
The message of the angels was 2 song 


vision of this better world? 


b. We, too, may find the joy of” 


having found our Christ and the pat- 
tern for lie if we reach our goal. 
c. The question is—*Will you 
keep the message of Christmas alive 
aiter Christmas day is over?” 
Discussion: (If there is time, and it is 
desired, time may well be spent im dis- 
cussion of some of the reasons why 
Christmas is a happy occasion for the 
Christian. Be quite definite on some of 
the elements in this day that should be 
kept throughout the year.) 
PoE: 
Rise, happy morn, rise, holy mom, _ 
Draw forth the cheerisl day from sieht: 
O Father, teach the east, and light 
The light that shome when Hope was bora. 


—TExNYsoN 


Prayer: 


Oar Father, may we be the messengers of | 


Christ im the gifts we bring and the words we 


szy this Christmas season. May ours be a message _ 
of exeat joy te ali the lives we tosch. May we ~ 


carry this messeze im our hearts all our lives long. 
Amen. 

December 27 
Trem: I will praise the Lord and serve 


kim. 


Arm: To help the boys and girls to carry | 


some of the Christmas message into 
life. 

Hynexs: “We Praise Thee, O God, Our 
Redeemer, Creator” (stanzas 1 and 3) 
“Rise Up, O Men of God” 

Scarprure: Mark 9:50; Isaiah 52: 7-10 


Prayer: “Let the words of my mouth | 


and the meditations of my heart be ac- 


ceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my | 


strength and my Redeemer.” 
Messace: This may be a service of con- 
secration planned by a group of the 
intermediates with the help of the ad- 
wiser. One class might, because of their 


thinking and planning, bring a message , 


which tells of ways in which they wish 
to carry the Christmas message into the 
world. Another group might write their 
desires into the form of a prayer which 
they would like to make their own this 
year. A class might select one person 
to write 2 poem which weuld express 
the joy they feel about this message. 
These may be planned well in advance 
and then be organized to make an effec- 
tive service of lasting value. 
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SENIOR AND YOUNG PEOPLE'S DEPARTMENTS 


By Harry Thomas Sisck* 


Rooters of Gad oe corte. reaitzve only xo well 
bow ier short of attzannent of thas gual we stand_ 


Because of tis we Gelicve thet- 

E. Tie right te fete that i= sued te Eve for all 
persams everywhere is to Ge made zvadicble 
Zl pecsoms without regerd te mace ceed. oc colar. 

z Every Chensttes i: ablseated te Ease bs 2 

eaad- 


Mosranos, Gum=e sy Pornc Ix- 
SIGHT: 
“Ged. whet = world. if mem i street and set 


“Clesese afl ger Beart: foe eer diseracs— 
We leve set world. ict dize! 
Maé= deez age oer @ xe a mere 


action program in the field of race relz- 
Gens. 

For December 73, to the foreaen mis- 
sion board, fer facts reserdme the ex 
tent and cherecter of the world wide mis 
Stonary program of the denomim=fion. 

Fer December 20, to all these boards, 
or to the state odice, for information r= 


ake Bee 8s will bec welll te percha nd 
study this report. It may be secured from 


‘Tame: Our Neigkbors sf Other Races 


Hywss of THanxscrviNe: 
your gratitude to God for what be con- 
the use 


its missionary and social action pro 


fram. 
PraveEz: 

We Giaxnk Gee oar God, thet thee =i a= 
Bathee, Forgive us for cur faire @ act Te 
brothers toward 


amé help. 
ee eee oe 
we all Maser. Awe, 


Hyves: “In Christ There Is No East 
ner West” 
December 13 
TeHewe: Our Netgksers across the Szaz 
‘Two mam items may form con 
tent of the leaders’ remarks. The first 
male be found m the comviction cx 
pressed by the Christian Youth Con 
ference 2t Lakeside. Olio. rezardme 
the mecessity of missions im the present- 
day world The second will be found m 


"2 Bite Wheeler Willcox. Te Tike Ciriction Com 
a i, Egge. Used by permmis- 


a Fesie&® In Fie Cirzcoce 
Ceaney far November 5, rege. Used by pe=mis- 
ae = 


THe Laxesme Sr4T=weNr- 

Cisasizety & ssecaticlly aosmemery be cere 
te. Jews” eet ceeeeeiees Gils eee as & 
leve others 2s eusseives. The New Testament = z 
velume of sosamaxs Egecstee The lsscacy of 
Ciestiamr 2 ted of msemey 


Searpruzs- The followme pessazes i 
Testrate the pomt made m the quota 


tiem given above: Matthew 0-37. 38: 
Matthew 28-18-20; Marz 16-20. 
Tee Missionszzy Pzoceaw oF THE 


Caurce: In set more than Sve =m 
utes, the leader may spezk om ome of 
the followime sabjects (securme hes m- 
formation from the Htereture of his de 
nommmational beards or from bis pas- 
tor): “Wher the Foress Missionery 
Does.” “Why Foreign Missions Are 
Needed Just Now.” “How the Mis 
sionzry Enterprse Is Supported 
“Wh Young People Shoald Support 
the Missionary Program” 

Actos To Pzove Ouz Suscearrr: Then 
may follow 2 recommendation (which 
should be Giscessed before che service 
wath the omscers of the department and 
which should come fo the whole group 
es ee 


is 2 time 
Te a ee 
i Gecd: momey is 2 fest of our Fe 
Tieton, Tet us therefore sive of what we 
have so that these who have less may 
hewe 2 fairer Ghence to ve abundantly. 
Will not every young person be willine 
{2 sive =P s thet he wents— 
candy, ie cream, some Inxury. Will be 
be willine to boy less expensive sits for 
bis irieads im order thet something mar 
be given te the work of missions? Let 
all apxee to do thes, and acxt Sunday 
let there be 2 special offerme for the 
missienary work af the church 

Hews: Such brmns 2s “Hail t the 
Brighmess of Zizen’s Gied Moraine.” 
“Weve = Smry To Tell » the 
Nations.” and “Christ for the World 
We Sine” mer be used. 

Prayer: The prayers, afered by youn 
people. may express the group's eratt 
tude for the comferts 2nd oppertan: 
thes thet they eniov. 2nd may 2ko ex- 
press ther resolution to share wh2t 
they have derme this week with those 
who have less and with those who are 


may be asked. m advance. to stzrt; 
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then others may make brief comments. 
What did you do without in order to 
save this money? What satisfactions 
did you get from preparing to share? 
Did you realize, perhaps for the first 
time, how much genuine joy there is in 
giving up something for the cause of 
Christ? 

A brief formal act of worship may 
follow. This program may be adapted 
to your local needs. 


Hymn: I My Cross Have 


Taken” 

ScripTuRE: Matthew 6:19-21, 24-34; II 
Corinthians 9:6, 7 

A SERVICE OF PRAYER (read, responsive- 
ly, by two leaders) : 


First Reader: We have all shared the results of 
missions. The first disciples carried the mis- 
sionary message among the Jews. Paul preached 
the gospel in many parts of the world of his 
day. Throughout the middle ages, true dis- 
ciples kept the torch aflame. From England 
to the shores of the new country came ministers 
of the gospel. Wherever new communities were 
settled in America, missionaries carried the 
teachings of the Master and ministered in his 
name. 

Second Reader: O God, we thank thee for faith- 
ful men and women of all times through whose 
fidelity the blessings of Christianity have come 
age to us. May we be worthy of their sacri- 

ce. 

First Reader: From the time of Paul on, loyal 
Christians have given of their possessions that 
missions might be supported. Today, in a time 
when the indifference and selfishness of many 
so-called Christians have withheld funds, hos- 
pitals and schools have been closed and scores 
of workers have been called home from im- 
portant mission fields. We accept our respon- 
sibility for supporting the work. 

Second Reader: With the Christian youth at 
Lakeside we “dedicate ourselves to intelligent 
participation in the world-wide service of the 
Christian Fellowship.” 

First Reader: These small gifts which we now 
make, symbolize our desire to share the Christ- 
mas spirit, the spirit of Him whose birthday 
we commemorate. 

Offering: The organist will play “I Would Be 
True” 

Second Reader: As we bow in prayer, may we 
reconsécrate ourselves to the purpose expressed 
in this poem by Barbara Young (It will add 
to the effectiveness of the service if two can- 
dles, on the communion table or on the pulpit, 
are lighted at this point.) : 


“Jesus, 


“So shall the Light be passed and shall not fail. 
You sons and daughters of the ardent Earth, 
You are the keepers of the ancient Flame; 
You are the Flame, you are the Wick, the Wax 
Of that eternal Candle God hath set 
To burn upon the terrors of the dark 
All your young days, and this for the dark’s 

sake ; 
Yet are you not consumed, yet do you burn. 


“So hath it been, so shall it ever be, 

One Light indeed, that lighteth every man 
Lest he be quenched and utterly go down. 
You, sons and daughters of the living Earth, 
You, and none other, burning on the gloom, 
Shall finally encompass its black waste. 


“You are the Flame, so let the Light be passed.’ 


_ Grant, O God our Father, that through these 

little gifts that we have made, the Light, indeed, 

may be passed to those in need. Amen. 

Cosine Sone: “To the Knights in the 
Days of Old” 


December 27 : 

THEME: Those Who Care ; 
The leader’s: introduction to the service 
may include such ideas as the following. 
Someone has said that the church should 
be “the fellowship of those who care.” 
God cares for all mankind; his heart is 


* From the New York Times. Reprinted by per- 
mission. 
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heavy with the sin and sorrow of man- 
kind. Jesus was sensitive to human need 
and gave his whole life because he cared. 
We who are his followers must care in 
the same way. 

Then may follow the reading of certain 
New Testament passages which show 
how much Jesus cared. Matthew 18:6-11 
(his care for children); Matthew 8:16 
(the sick) ; Matthew 23:14 (the victims 
of greed). 

How much do Christians care about 
the suffering of mankind? Is there any 
great sorrow among church members be- 
cause the program of missions has had to 
be cut down? If Christians really cared 
for those in missionary lands, there would 
be sufficient financial support to enable 
the mission boards to strengthen rather 
than to weaken their program. The 
Lakeside delegates say, “Investigations 
show that the failure to provide the neces- 
sary funds is not due to financial inability 
of the church’s members, but to their lack 
of a sense of urgency.” 

Let someone who listened over the 
radio to Christmas programs in many 
foreign lands tell how this impressed him. 
Was it not thrilling to realize that, all 
over the world, Christians were honoring 
the Founder of their religion? Suppose 
that all of these Christians should really 
care that God’s will is done, that they 
should really care that justice should be 
done to all people. Would not the Christ- 
mas note, ‘peace on earth,” become a 
world reality? 

The final note (emphasized in a talk or 
in the prayers) may center in two ideas: 

First, as we enter upon a new year, 
how much do we care about our own 
lives? Are we eager to make the most of 
the coming year? If we really care, what 
will we do about our own religion? 

Second, as we still have the Christmas 
message in our minds, how much are we 
going to show that we care that people 
in the cities live in squalor, that Jews 
and Negroes and others are constantly 
insulted by people who call themselves 
Christians, that hosts of our young people 
allow themselves to become victims of 
alcohol and other dangerous habits? 

Shall your church become a real “‘fel- 
lowship of those who care”? 

If you have a copy of the Lakeside con- 
ference hymn, “We Would Be Building,” 
have it sung as a solo or sing it in unison. 
If you do not have a copy, the closing 
hymn may be “Are Ye Able?” 


A Dramatic Calendar for Churches 
(Continued from page 22) 


Sunday Evening Services 

Six ALTAR Prays by Virginia Clippinger. 

Written to be produced as part of a regular 
church service or the entire service. They make 
effective use of music and are written very clearly. 
Contents: “On the Road to Bethlehem,” “She 
Called His Name ‘Moses,’ ‘Lo, the Winter Is 
Past,” “A Christmas Miracle Play,” “And Na- 


tions Shall Call Him Happy,” “Abraham and 
Isaac.” Baker, 75 cents. 


One FaTHer or Aut by Pearl Forsyth 
and Martha Race. 
Two parts. 26 characters, men or women. I 


hour. Simple in setting, portraying the ways of 
worship of different religions and ending with an 


interpretation of the Lord’s Prayer. Womans 
Press, 50 cents. 


A PAGEANT OF WorSHIP. 


Characters: a reader, three gargoyles, Pilgrim, - 
Eternal Mercy, Apostle, and Cross Bearer. Setting 
forth in dramatic form the place of the Bible, the 
Cross, and the Lord’s Supper. The regular chancel 
altar and lectern should be used. An effective 
musical background is provided. Baker, 35 cents. 


Nason, THE Biinp DiscrpLte by Lydia 
Glover. 


Ten persons. Simple to produce. A sermon 
drama with suggestions for a’ Sunday evening 
worship service, the theme of which is “Light.” 
Nason, a young blind man, receives his spiritual 
sight through communion with Jesus. Abingdon, 
25 cents. : 


SEVEN DRAMATIC SERVICES OF WoRSHIP, 
compiled by the Division of Plays 
and Pageants. 


Contains dramatic services of worship for New 
Year’s, Father’s Day, Mother’s Day, Missionary 
Sunday, and other special occasions. Complete sug- 
gestions for preparing programs. The Methodist 
Book Concern, 35 cents. 


Dramatic SERVICEs OF WorSHIP by Isa- 
bel K. Whiting. 


Ten dramatic services commemorating impor- 
tant episodes in Bible history, in literature, and 
in the lives of spiritual leaders. Beacon Press, 


$2.00. 
Thrift Week 4 
Joasu by Lillian Dunlap George. 


Five men, 1 woman, bit parts for two children 
and Reader. Interior. Joash has been a powerful 
ruler of Judah for twenty-five years. He has been 
content to send a meagre offering now and then 
through one of his servants. A sudden awakening 
makes him realize the error of his ways, and he © 
shows his penitence through his good deeds. — 
Baker, 35 cents. 


THE STEEPLEJACK by K. E. Kester. 


One act. 4 men, I woman, I boy, extras. 45 
minutes. The steeplejack from his high place saw 
the misery of the people more plainly than the 
priest in the church below. And when he saw, 
he stole the jewels from “the crown on the steeple 
to get money for the poor. The congregation 
would brand the steeplejack a thief, but the priest, 
with a new vision, shows them that he was right 
and they are wrong. Royalty $5.00. Fitzgerald, 
35 cents. 3 


Tue Man Wuo Coutp Nor Smite by 
Lloyd Graham. 


One act. 2 men, 2 women. Easy interior. 
Modern costumes. An ideal play for easy pro- 
duction for use on all occasions on which a 
charity drive of any kind is called for. Royalty 
$5.00. Samuel French, 35 cents. 


Robert E. Lee 
For Reading 


Ropert EF. Lee by John Drinkwater. 


A biographical play by the author of Abraham 
Lincoln. Houghton Mifflin, in the Riverside series, 


56 cents. 
Child Labor Day 


Rutu’s Donation Party by Anita B. 
Ferris. F 
Eleven characters. About 30 minutes. A short 


play on child labor, emphasizing the need for 
brotherhood. Missionary Education Movement, 15 


cents. 
For Reading 


Tue Propuct or THE MIL by Elizabeth 
McFadden, 

A stirring and dramatic tale in which the evils 

of child labor come home in tragic fashion to a 


mill owner and his wife. Samuel French, 75 
cents. 


Copies of the plays listed in this article 
may be secured from the publisher named 
or from your regular sources of dramatic 
materials. Do not send orders for them to 
the International Journal. 
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Adventure in Manhattan (Joel McCrea, Jean 
Arthur) (Columbia) Painfully conceited news- 
paper man pursues particularly sinister villain. 
Heroine first defeats hero, then saves him. Rather 
different and weirdly thrilling, but far-fetched, 
and hero fails to suggest power supposedly in 
him. 

For A: Only fair For Y: Perhaps For C: Hardly 


Anthony Adverse (Frederic March) (Warner) 
Skillful adaptation of famous novel, notable 
acting and direction, period backgrounds expertly 
done, colorful characters, pleasantly intricate plot, 
fast narrative, mature romance—make tensely 
appealing picture for the intelligent public. 

For A: Exceltent For Y: Mature For C: No 


Arizona Raiders (Larry Crabbe, Marsha 
Hunt) (Para.) Just another Western with the 
usual ingredients—old time melodrama, much 
shooting, skilled riding, and fine photography, 
interspersed with some slapstick comedy by Ray- 
mond Hatton. Hero pursues and finally captures 
gang of horse thieves and girl. 

For A: Hardly For Y: Harmless For C: Exciting 


Blackmailer (William Gargan, Florence Rice) 
(Columbia) Stupid murder story, dismally unsuc- 
cessful in effort to combine suspense and humor. 
Two-reel, comedy-type detective painfully un- 
amusing, and hero’s attempt at light-comedy touch 
probably most painful of all. H. B. Warner in 
poor company. 


For A: Stupid For Y: Stupid For C: No 


Craig’s Wife (Rosalind Russell, John Boles) 
(Columbia) Egocentric wife, seeking security, 
not love, relentlessly keeps her possessions for 
herself, estranges friends, kin, husband, and 
earns heart-breaking solitude at end. Unsympa- 
thetic role finely done with elegance and re- 
traint—save absurd eyelashes. 

For A: Very good For Y: Mature but good 
For C: No 

Down the Stretch (Mickey Rooney, Patricia 
Ellis) (First Nat’l.) Human, entertaining little 
racetrack film seriously marred by absurdly dis- 
torted ethics. Able little jockey, after dead father’s 
bad reputation, gamely fights distrust and suspi- 
cion to final reel, then deliberately throws race 
for sake of benefactress. 
For A: Hardly For Y: Doubtful 
For C: Better not 

Educating Father (Jed Prouty, Spring Bying- 
ton) (Fox) A humorous, realistic little comedy- 
drama relating prosaic adventures of the Jones 
family, an average small-town American family. 
Unimportant plot, but homey touches, some sus- 
pense, and good cast make it wholesome family 
entertainment. 

For A: Fairly amusing For Y: Entertaining 
For C: Probably good 

Girl of the Ozarks (Virginia Weidler, H. 
Crossman) (Para.) Well done but depressing 
story of a little mountain waif in an unsympa- 
thetic backwoods atmosphere. After many ad- 
versities, she wins happiness. Distinguished by 
performance of child star, natural dialog, pic- 
turesque settings, good character roles. 

For A: Rather good For Y: Perhaps 
For C: Too sad 

Give Me Your Heart (Kay Francis, Roland 
Young) (Warner) Dignified problem play about 
unwed mother who, to assure child’s good name, 
gives him up to married father’s family. Resultant 
heart-aches end fairly convincingly in three happy 
marriages. Roland Young’s role outstanding 
comedy. 

For A: Very good For Y: Over mature 
For C: No 

Gypsies (Russian Soviet) (Amkino) Above- 
average Russian picture, with notable music nicely 
balanced with dialog, adequate English titles, 
showing Soviet inducing Gypsies to settle on col- 
lective farms. Usual faults of Russian technique 
less glaring, and human interest outweighs propa- 
ganda. 

For A: Fairly good ‘ 
For Y and C: Hardly recommendable 


Heart of the West (Bill Boyd, Jimmie Alli- 
son) -(Para.) Another in Hopalong Cassidy series 
with the engaging hero and his singing pal 
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HE summaries and evaluations ap- 

pearing on this page are those of The 
National Film Estimate Service. They are 
not the judgment of an individual, but of 
a committee of qualified men and women 
who are in no way connected with the mo- 
tion picture industry. 

It will be noted that these estimates 
cover all types of films inasmuch as it is 
as valuable to know what not to see as 
to know the good films. It should be kept 
in mind also that titles and local adver- 
tising pictures may be quite objectionable, 
while the content and effect of the film 
are desirable and wholesome, hence these 
descriptions of content. 

The estimate of each film is given for 
three groups: 

A—Intelligent Adults 

Y=Youth (15-20 years) 

C—Children (under 15 years) 

Boldface italic type indicates the special 
recommendation of the National Film Es- 
timate Service. 


thwarting cleverly the dark doings of cattle 
rustlers. Plenty of thrill without resort to undue 
violence, brutality, or gore. Good western. 

For A: Hardly For Y and C: Good of kind 


Hot Money (Ross Alexander) (Warner) Ab- 
surd, fast-moving comedy concerning the inven- 
tion and development of a gasoline substitute 
which hero, an ex-convict, energetically promotes. 
Far-fetched situations and implausible story but 
original treatment and Joseph Cawthorn’s deft 
comedy provide amusement. : 

For A: Fair For Y: Probably amusing 
For C: No 


Joan of Are (German, good English titling) 
(Ufa) Vivid, authentic, relentless story of grim 
deeds and times of Maid of Orleans, done with 
utter realism and conviction by able cast. Crudity, 
inhumanity, and despair of civilization five hun- 
dred years ago. (But Jeanne d’Arc in German!) 
For A: Very good of kind For Y: Strong 

For C: No 


Nine Days a Queen (Nova Pilbean) (G-B) 
England’s own fine portrayal of brief period in 
its history when succession to Henry VIII was 
fought out with heartless intrigue and tragic 
cruelty. Perfect costumes, background, manners, 
atmosphere, and superb cast make this a historical 
masterpiece. 

For A and Y: Excellent For C: Too strong 


Postal Inspector (Ricardo Cortez, Patricia El- 
lis) (Univ.) Elementary, mildly interesting film, 
glorifying work of U. S. postoffice—especially 
efforts in behalf of persons swindled through the 
mails. Romantic interludes, newsreel flood shots, 
hectic speedboat chase mere “props” for the 
main purpose. 

For A: Hardly For Y: Fair 
For C: Doubtful interest 


Ramona (Loretta Young, Don Ameche) (Fox) 
Well-known melodrama of California in the ’70’'s 
finally done in excellent Technicolor, some scenes 
of unusual beauty and charm. Idyllic Indian ro- 
mance, until persecution by greedy whites brings 
tragic suffering and grim death for hero. 

For A: Fine of kind For Y: Very good 
For C: Too strong 

Second Wife (Gertrude Michael, Walter Abel) 
(RKO) Well acted story of second-marriage com- 
plications caused by rival parental affections for 
children of the two marriages. Fairly convincing 
development eliminates colorless ‘‘villain’’ and 
brings pair to their senses. Good moments, but 
uneven. 5 
For A: Fairly good For Y: Hardly 

For C: Beyond them 


Seven Brave Men (Russian, fair English ti- 
tling) (Amkino) Grueling struggles against end- 
less disasters by seven in supposedly scientific 
“winter camp” in Arctic. Glorifies Soviet heroism 
under ponderous sufferings. Marred by improba- 


bilities, heavy acting, slow tempo, and incredible 
naivete. 


For A: Hardly For Y and C: No 


Sitting on the Moon (Roger Pryor, Grace 
Bradley) (Republic) Rambling stuff about tin- 
pan-alley composer desperately devoted to mak- 
ing his beloved heroine a success as a radio star. 
Wife he. married on drunken spree complicates 
things a bit. Few wisecracks, but quite enough 
“singing.” 

For A: Mediocre For Y and C: No 

Son Comes Home (Mary Boland, Donald 
Woods) (Para.) Improbable, sentimental mother- 
love story. Boland fine as beloved, hard-working, 
waterfront mother. Aids hero, innocent of mur- 
der charge, to find killer, who is her own missing 
son. He dies defying police, and she takes hero 
in his place. 

For A: Perhaps For Y: Doubtful For C: No 


Stage Struck (Dick Powell, Jeanne Madden) 
(First Nat'l.) Wildly improbable, hilarious farce 
of endless mishaps to stage production caused by 
would-be “star” whose money is vital but pres- 
ence fatal. Laughable dialog, amusing action, 
not too much singing, arriving crazily at com- 
fortable happy ending. 

For A and Y: Inane but amusing 
Sore For C: Probably good 


Sworn Enemy (Robt. Young, Lewis Stone, Jos. 
Calleia) (MGM) Well-acted gangster melo- 
drama. Fast, exciting action with usual grim 
brutalities and murders, and hectic climax. His 
brother killed, himself victimized by racketeers, 
hero, as incognito G-man, uncovers evidence 
against vicious, ~secret mob leader. 

For A: Good of kind For Y: Doubtful 
For C: No 


They Met in a Taxi (Fay Wray, Chester Mor- 
ris) (Columbia) Lively, improbable, fairly amus- 
ing mystery-romance. Unconventional but wholly 
unobjectionable situation when taxi-driver hero 
aids innocent heroine in trouble. Some homely, 
human episodes, but hard-boiled hero decidedly 
overdoes gruff, caveman stuff. 
For A: Perhaps 

For C: Perhaps 

Thirty-Six Hours to Kill (Brian Donlevy, 
Gloria Stuart) (Fox) More sensational gangster 
stuff aboard transcontinental train. Newspaper 
heroine aids G-man hero and furnishes obvious 
romance. Usual gun thrills, but law triumphs 
feebly, for gangster is killed by his own jealous 
“moll.” 

For A: Hardly 


For Y :Good 


For Y: Better not 
For C: No 


Three Married Men (Lynn Overman, Roscoe 
Karns) (Para.) Elementary, artificial little do- 
mestic comedy built on timid hero’s coming 
marriage to heroine, which is derided and opposed 
by all. Sure-fire hokum in mildly sexy situations 
on wedding night and in Pullman car, with many 
laughable lines. 

For A: Hardly For Y: Not the best For C: No 


Two Fisted Gentleman (James Dunn) Co- 
lumbia) Heroine is prize-fighter manager and wife - 
of dumb, third-rate prize-fighting hero. Addled 
over society girl, he sinks lower and lower, but 
loyal wife saves all. Low tone of whole depress- 
ing, fighting tiresome. Stupid use of good cast. 
For A: Stupid For Y: Trash For C: No 


Two in a Crowd (Joel McCrea, Joan Bennett) 
(Univ.) Penniless, light-hearted hero, his one 
possession a racehorse, meets equally penniless 
heroine. Aided by pals, they overcome various 
complications till horse inevitably wins big race. 
Rambling little comedy, partly amusing, often 
dull. 

For A: Hardly For Y : Probably amusing 
For C: Doubtful 


Yellowstone (Henry Hunter, Ralph Morgan) 
(Univ.) Some charming photography of Yel- 
lowstone features, thoroughly cluttered by dark 
doings of old crooks returning to seek hidden 
treasure buried under the famous falls. Labored 
melodrama of artificial thrill and glaring ab- 
surdity. 


For A: Hardly For Y and C: Little value 
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& Dr. WitiiaM S. 
BovarpD, for 
many years a prom- 
inent leader in the 
field of religious ed- 
ucation, died at his 
home at Sierre 
Madre, California, 
September 16. 

Dr, Bovard was 
born at Alpha, Indi- 
ana, in 1864. At the 
age of seventeen he taught in Kansas. In 
1884 he went to Los Angeles to enter the 
new University of Southern California, 
of which his oldest brother was the first 
president. He was graduated in 1888 and 
then joined the California Conference and 
served pastorates in San Francisco and 
San Jose until 1896, when he entered 
Boston University School of Theology. 

In 1904 Dr. Bovard became dean of the 
School of Theology of the University of 
Chattanooga. For one school year he was 
president of Moore’s Hill College, now 
Evansville College, then he returned to 
the University of Chattanooga to be vice 
president until 1913 when he was elected 
general secretary of the Methodist Broth- 
erhood. That organization was merged 
with the Board of Sunday Schools in 
1916, and Dr. Bovard became superin- 
tendent of the adult department of the 
board. In 1920 the General Conference 
elected him corresponding secretary of the 
Board of Sunday Schools. 

In 1924 the Board of Education was 
set up as a result of the merging of sev- 
eral educational boards of the denomina- 
tion, and Dr. Bovard was elected cor- 
responding secretary of the new board. 
He held that position until the General 
Conference of 1932, when he declined to 
be a candidate for re-election and accepted 
a place on the staff as head of promo- 
tional activities of the Board of Educa- 
tion. He retired from active service on 


What's ‘Happening in 


RELIGIOUS BRUIGATION 


ing leadership training courses, and in 
doing Girls’ Work in local churches. She 
succeeds Miss Constance Smith who re- 
cently resigned. 


“% AMERICAN EpUCATION WEEK is to 
be observed this year from November 

9 to 13. The theme for the week is “Our 

American Schools at Work,” with the 

following emphases for each day: 

Monday—‘“The Story of the Schools” 

Tuesday—‘“The Changing Curriculum” 

Wednesday—‘‘New Services in the Com- 
munity” 

Thursday—‘‘The Unfinished Business of 
Education” 

Friday—‘‘Financing America’s Schools” 

Saturday—‘Education for Physical Fit- 
ness” 

Sunday—‘Education for Character” 

The National Education Association, 
the United States Office of Education, 
and the American Legion are sponsoring 
the observance of this American Educa- 
tion Week which should challenge the 
attention and cooperation of every school, 
every teacher, every friend of education. 

Booklets and suggestions may be se- 
cured from The National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


“* A READER of the Journal is anxious 
to locate a copy of the following is- 
sues of the Journal: October, 1928; No- 
vember, 1928; February, 1929; March, 
1929; and May, 1929. Anyone having any 
of these numbers and wishing to dispose 
of them should correspond with Mr. Ivan 
G. Grimshaw, Fairmount Presbyterian 
Church, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
Others who wish to complete their files 
of the International Journal might profit- 
ably write to Mr. Grimshaw regarding 
their needs, since he has a number of 
copies which he could release. 


“ Muss ViotetT TENNANT is the new 

Girls’ Work Secretary for the Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada. She has had 
teaching experience and has been actively 
interested in Girls’ Work in Qntario. 
Miss Tennant succeeds Miss Mary Hill, 
who had to leave her position because of 
illness. We are glad to learn that Miss 
Hill is now somewhat improved in health. 
* AN INNOVATION in radio programs— 

for those who like to sing and for 
church choirs which wish to learn some 
new numbers under actual rehearsal con- 
ditions—is being broadcast over WOSU, 
Ohio State University Station. At 8:00 
p.M. each Wednesday and at 8:30 P.M. 
Friday, some of the better choirs of Co- 
lumbus may be heard in a model re- 
hearsal. Professor M. Emett Wilson, of 
the department of music, has organized 
the series. 

During the series, the choir is rehears- 
ing eight good numbers which should be 
in the repertoire of every choir. These 
are genuine rehearsals so that everyone 
can hear just how an experienced director 
trains his choir and gets his results. 

The Central Ohio Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists is sponsor- 
ing the series with the help of various 
Columbus directors and their choirs. 


“Mr. CuHarves Francis, of Mont- 

clair, New Jersey, passed away on 
August 28, in his 89th year. He had been 
for many years the resident vice-president 
of the World’s Sunday School Associa- 
tion and to this office he was re-elected 
in the recent World’s Sunday School Con- 
vention held in Oslo, Norway, in July. 
His interest over a long period of years 
had been sincerely in the work of the 
World’s Association. He will be greatly 
missed by his many friends and associates. 


STATISTICS OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOLS OF THE WoRLD—RELEASED 
AT THE Twe.rra Wortp’s Sunpay ScHoot Convention 1n Osto, Norway 


June 1 of this year. 
In addition to his denominational re- 
sponsibilities, Dr. Bovard was always ac- 


tive in interdenominational work. His No. of Total 1932-36 
leadership in the International Council Continent Population | Protestant | Sunday | No. of No. of Member- sane 
has been most conspicuous since the very Christians | Schools | Teachers | Scholars ship Scholars 
beginning of the organization. He was a | 
member of the Board of Trustees from Africa 145,337,216] 7,904,514] 31,197 81,522) 1,587,989] 1,669,511] 581,721 
the time of the merger in 1922 until 1932. Asia : 1,135,222,608] 6,971,124] 34,353 107,611} ' 1,778,908} 1,886,519] 40,199 ~ 
He was a member of the Uniform Lesson Australasia 10,317,252) 7,147,118] 12,833) 91,013] 884,972] 975,985] 64,534 
Committee? for (4 number .af aetaeatte Europe ; 487,165, 814|110,217,875] 105,915] 794,427] 8,636,809] 9,431,236] 13,888" 
i Fie é Latin America— 
was a member of the Executive Commit- “Central Amer- 
oe ee cathe ica and Mexico} 23, 941,012 257,874] 1,222 39479 78,662 82,141 
pac t ganization o South America 90,113,721] 1,515,817 5,512 21,956 287,558 309, 5147] 193, 566 
the Council in 1922. Undoubtedly an out- W. Indies, etc. 11,746,401] 1,873,216| | 3,067 19,150 277,680] 296,830 
standing leader in the field of Christian North America | 138,263,968] 95,599,302] 175,411| 2,026,737] 20,607,046|22,633,783 | 28,447 
education has departed. : ant see 
Totals 1936 2,042, 107, 992/231, 486,840] 369, 510] 3,145,895] 34,139,624] 37,285,519] 894,579 
* Muss Lirtran CarscappEn has been she 3615145 35301, 784] 33,245,045] 36,546,829) (2.75%) 
appointed Girls’ Work Secretary in a 501057] 2169930] 2713452407] 34PESi°87 


Alberta. She has been a leader in Girls’ 
Work in Alberta and has had consider- 
able experience in directing camps, in giv- 
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Nore: There are at least 60,000,000 Protestant children under 14 years; probably one-third of the 
scholars recorded are over 14 years. 
* Decrease. 
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“ Miss VioLet JoHNSON and Miss 

Letitia Lamb, both of Denver, Colo- 
rado, have purchased and taken over the 
management of the Estabrook Church 
bookstore in that city. 

Miss Johnson was associated with the 
Denver Council of Religious Education 
as children’s worker for three years, 
rendering valuable assistance there as a 
volunteer worker for two years of that 
time. She was formerly a director of 
children’s work in West Virginia. Miss 
Lamb was a member of the local 
Y.W.C.A. Board for a number of years, 
and has held several important offices in 
religious circles in the state. 


* Muss Betty Ross is the new National 
Girls’ Work Secretary of the Board 
of Christian Education of the United 
Church of Canada, She has had teaching 
experience in New Brunswick and at 
Alma College, where religious education 
was included among her subjects. Miss 
Ross succeeds Miss Evelyn Craw who 
‘ was married this summer and has left to 
take up her new sphere of life. Miss 
Craw, now Mrs. Arnold Matthews, be- 
came Girls’ Work Secretary in 1930. 


% Mrs. Puese A. Curtiss, known to 

many church school workers, died at 
her home in Chicago, August 23. Al- 
though she was eighty years of age, she 
was active in religious work until the time 
of her death. 

From 1905 until 1919 Mrs. Curtiss was 
on the staff of the Ohio Sunday School 
Association as Home Department Super- 
intendent and later as Elementary Super- 
intendent. In 1919 she moved to Chicago 
to be with her daughter, Mabel E. Cur- 
tiss. For many years after that time Mrs. 
Curtiss served as superintendent of the 
Sunday school of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago. 

Although Mrs. Curtiss did consider- 
able writing in the church school field, she 
was perhaps best known because of her 
Christmas service, “White Gifts for the 
King” which she originated and used first 
in the First Congregational Church, 
Painesville, Ohio. 


Christmas Materials 


The following Christmas dramatic ma- 
terials, which appeared in former issues 
of the Journal, are at present available 
from the International Council office, 203 
N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. Single 
copies of the Journal are fifteen cents 
each. Please send cash with order. 

“Come to the Manger” (a pageant) by 
Elisabeth Edland, and ‘Yuletide Choral 
Picture” (worship service with a living’ 
picture) by F. Davison, November, 1932. 

“Peace I Give Unto You” (a play) by 
Dorothy Clarke Wilson, December, 1932. 

“The Candle Lighting” (a ritual) by 
Gladys Coffin and “Christmas through a 
Century” (pageant with living pictures) 
by F. E. Davison, in December, 1934. 

“And Myrrh” (a play) by Dorothy 
Clarke Wilson, in November, 1935. 

“The Light Goes On” (a dawn wor- 
ship service) by R. Park Johnson and 
“The Gloria in Excelsis” (a candlelight 
service) by Victor M.. Rhein, in Decem- 
ber, 1935. 
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** Two new staff members have been 
added to the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation of the Church of the Brethren. 
They are: Rev. D. D. Funderburg, Di- 
rector of Adult Work; and Rev. Leland 
S. Brubaker, Director of Young People’s 
Work. Mr. Dan West, formerly Director 
of Young People’s Work, continues as 
representative in the Emergency Peace 
Campaign. 
“ The 


Methodist Episcopal Church, 


South, has been deprived of another 


one of its prominent leaders through the 
death of Dr. F. S. Parker. After serving 


several pastorates, Dr. Parker was called 
to his national board in 1904 as Assistant 
Secretary of the Epworth League Board. 
In 1910 he became General Secretary and 
Editor of the Epworth Era. He rendered 
distinguished service in this relation until 
1930, when the Epworth League Board 
was merged into the General Board of 
Christian Education. He continued as a 
member of the editorial staff of the latter 
Board until his retirement in 1933. In 
addition to his services with his board he 
contributed largely to the general field of 
religious literature. His rich personality 
and wise leadership will be missed. 


Title Is Distinctly Characteristic 


So says the Religious Herald, Richmond, Va. 
Indeed “The Service Hymnal” is ‘serviceable’ in 
every department: formal worship, evening serv- 
ice, midweek and group meetings or church 
school. 


Lacquered covers which make gold title tarnish- 
proof, and long-life binding are added service 
features. Fully orchestrated; numerous descants 
to old tunes, and abundant Scripture readings. 


Examine a copy of ‘“‘The Service Hymnai’’ per- 
sonally and you will realize its spiritual and 
musical supremacy. Sells at a price that makes 
it available to every church—only $60.00 per 
100, not prepaid. Sample on request. 


“DEVOTIONAL HYMNS” isasmaller all-purpose book 
for church and church school. Completely orchestrated. 
Tarnish-proof lacquered cloth binding, $40.00 per 100; 
Bristol binding, $25.00 per 100. Prices not prepaid. 


“HYMNS FOR CHRISTIAN SERVICE”—a new book 
with youth appeal for Church School and Junior Church. 
Washable, vermin-proof cloth binding only $40.00 per 100, 
not prepaid. 


ORDER DIRECT FOR PROMPT 
SHIPMENT 


AIL coupon for returnable 
0 NC sampies, The many books 
published by us and affiliated 


firms afford you unusual help in select- 
ing the right books for Church and 


BUY 


THAT ARE 


BUILT 
TO LAST 
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‘Quality’ is the keynote of ‘““The 
Service Hymnal” in musical con- 
tents and manufacturing stand- 
ards. No expense has been 
spared in plates, paper, printing 
or binding to make this the big- 
gest hymn book value ever offer- 

A returnable sample will 

convince you., Write today. 


Note Quality Binding 


Hope Publishing Co.,5775-R W. Lake St.,Chicago, IIL. 
NOTE —Please check the purpose which hymnal is to 
serve and we will send samples to suit your needs. 


Gentlemen:— Please send returnable sample(s) of 
book(s) for use(s) as checked below. 
O Morning Worship 
O Evening and Week-day 


O Sunday School O Choir 
O Evangelistic Services 


Church School, If you will indicate your Official 

required uses in the coupon we will be IN aig ee Re PM oe Be Title. oc ae - 
able to send you a selection of appro- 

priate samples. PA ddvase te ee ees RE. La eee ai 
HOPE PUBLISH ING Church and Denomination _.....------------—----a--eseeeeneneeeeneneneneneen ae 
ESTABLISHED 1892 Pastor Oe eee ee ee Address... PEERS SERRE GR ri 
onk the best in song books Com PANY INOS ge Se Se ee ee Ee Eee Addrese_——— 
5775-R West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois Choir Director.—....—..--—-----—---—--—— _— A dd €88--+--00eneeneendadeennnene aes 
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The Other Jesus 
(Continued from page 26) 
I'll join you soon. Golgotha is not a 
place for women. (He lifts HELAH’s 
hand to his lips, his forehead, and his 
heart. She stands in a daze, looking 
after him as he walks quickly away. 
AbAH picks up the scroll from the cot 
and takes HELAH’S arm.) 

ApAH: Come, Helah, dost thou not re- 
joice that thy husband is free? (They 
walk across the stage, but HELAH 
moves very slowly and sadly.) 

CurRTAIN 


Act II 
Scene I 

Time: The night after the crucifixion. 

Piace: The home of Barabbas in Jeru- 
salem. 

(ApAH sits, quiet and dignified. 
HeELAH walks about nervously.) 

Herau: But thou didst hear his words: 
“T’]] join you soon.” The day has passed 
and the night is here and he has not 
come. 

ApAH: Sit down, child, and have patience. 
It is a virtue thou hast never learned. 
And it is a chief virtue of the Zealots. 
Hast thou not noted how they wait 
quietly for months until it is the right 
time to move? The impatience of any 
would hinder their work. 

HELAH (stopping in front of her): Nay, 
I am not patient, and I am weary of 
hearing always the word, “Zealot.” 

ApaAH: But thy husband is a leader of 
the Zealots. 

HetaH: It is not for that I love him! 
Sometimes I think that he is two peo- 
ple; the man who carries a knife hid- 
den in his cloak and goes into one rebel- 
lion after another, and the man who 
always speaks tenderly to me. 

ApaH: All thy restlessness comes of his 
long imprisonment and absence from 
thee. Now that he can be here with us 
thou wilt learn many things from him. 

HELAH (listening): I hear him! (She 
runs out door, left. Her glad cries of 
greeting are heard and she returns 
holding his arm. They go to his mother 
who rises to meet him. HELAH is joy- 
ous but BARABBAS looks tired and trou- 
bled. He greets his mother in the usual 
way.) ; 

ApaH: Welcome to thy home, my son. 
It is a great joy to have thee here. 

BarapeAs: Home! Mother! Wife! How 
I have longed for them! 

HELAH (leading her husband to a seat, 
and standing by him): Oh, thou art 
really here. I cannot believe it. I can 
see thee! And touch thee! (He looks at 
her with adoration.) 

ApaH: My son, now that thou art free, 
many duties await thee. Not the least 
of them is to teach thy young wife 
patience and self-control and love of 
Israel. I'll leave thee to thy task. (She 
leaves the room with dignity. HELAH 
looks from her to BARABBAS, fright- 
ened. She drops on the seat with Ba- 
BARBAS and speaks with emotion.) 

HeLau: Have I offended thee, my hus- 
band? 

BaraBBas (putting his arm about her): 
Nay, child, I would not change thee! 
I love thee as thou art. 
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HeraH: And thou art happy to be at 
home, free? (He does not answer, and 
she looks at him closely, seeing that he 
is troubled. Her light manner changes 
to a most serious one.) Oh! I had for- 
gotten! In the joy of having thee here 
I had forgotten! How could I forget? 
Thy eyes! I see in thy eyes the terrible 
things thou hast witnessed! Canst thou 
tell me of the day? 

Barassas: Nay, child, why should I tell 
thee? I like to see thee joyous. To re- 
cite the day’s events could only bring 
grief to a heart as tender as thine. 

Hetau: No longer call me a child, Jesus. 
I have grown into a woman. Not the 
quiet, beautiful woman thy mother is. 
It may be that I can never be that! 
But I am a woman, none the less. I 
have known so much of pain during the 
time thou hast been away. I am years 
older. Never again try to hide from 
me the hard and unpleasant. Let me 
share whatever comes to thee. I'll prove 
to thee that I. am no longer a child. 

BarABBAS (looking into her eyes): Yea, 
Helah, I think thou art right. 

Hetau: All day my thoughts have been 
—on Golgotha. 

Barassas: Didst thou ever see—him? 

HeELaH: Yea, in the house of Simon and 
Sarah. I can’t believe that he is—dead! 

Baragsas: What was he like? 

HELAH (slow/y): I thought that he was 
like thee, as thou art sometimes! 

Baraspsas: What dost thou mean? 

HetaH: Oh, I cannot explain it, but my 
husband is not the man who killed the 
Roman and was hurried off to prison. I 
think that Jesus of Nazareth is like the 
best that is in thee! 

Barapsas: //as. He is no more. 

(SARAH comes running in, calling.) 

SaRAH: Helah! Art thou here? 

HELAH (going to her): Sarah! Thou art 
trembling! What has happened ? 

SARAH (seeing that BARABBAS is pres- 
ent): Oh, thy husband is with thee. I 
am glad, glad that he is free! (She ad- 
dresses him.) But canst thou tell me, 
where is my brother? I have waited all 
through this dreadful day and no word 
has come. Now I have heard that all 
the friends of Jesus are being hunted 
down this night! Hast thou seen 
Simon? 

BARABBAS (who has arisen): Nay, I 
have not seen him. 

SaraH: Wast thou—at Golgotha? 

BaraBBaS: Yea, I stood by the crosses. 

HeELaH: And Simon was not there? 

Baraszas: I did not see him. 

(There is a commotion at back and 
cries of “Barabbas, come forth, Barab- 
bas” are heard outside the doorway. 
BARABBAS goes to it and lifts the cur- 
tains. The young women cling to each 
other in fear as-they see about a dozen 
rough-looking men crowd around the 
door, dragging a man, who falls, at 
BarRaBBAs’ feet. SARAH runs to him 
with a cry and helps him into the room, 
to the divan at left, where she minis- 
ters to him, kneeling by him.) 

BaRABBAS (speaking with authority while 
the above action goes on): Who is your 
victim, and why do you treat him so? 
Tell me, Caddis. 

Cappis (nearest to the door and acting as 


spokesman): We bring thee a traitor! 

HELAH (taking BARABBAS’ arm): It is 
Simon! Dost thou not see? 

Cappis: He is a traitor! (This is repeat- 
ed by others in the band.) 

BARABBAS: Simon? A traitor! 

Capps: Yea, he was with that Nazarene! 

What shall we do with him? 
(HELAH clings to BARABBAS and looks 
looks beseechingly into his face. He 
looks at her instead of answering Cap- 
pis.) Canst thou not speak? 

BaraBBas: Fellow Zealots, disperse! Go 
to your homes. Leave Simon with me. 
Your zeal hath over-reached itself! 

Cappis (sullenly): He is a traitor to the 
cause! 

Barapsas: There hath been much mad- 
ness in Jerusalem this day. Do not add 
to it! 

Cappis: When wilt thou join us again? 
We have been without a leader long 
enough. ; 

Barapsas: Zadok is your leader. 

Cappis: Zadok is old and tired! Tonight 
he is asleep! 

Barappas: It were better if. thou wert, 
Caddis! Tell Zadok that after four 
days, at this hour, I shall meet him and 
you in the secret cave of Sepphoris. Go! 
Each to his home! Let there be. quiet. 

Cappis: Let us take Simon, the traitor! 

(ADAH is seen entering at left. She 
stands watching and listening.) 

Baraspas: Nay, Simon stays with me this 
night. (The men turn and leave, Cap- 
DIS giving a threatening look as he 
goes. BARABBAS watches them until 
they are out of sight, then turns to 
Stmon.) Simon, thou hast nothing to 
fear. 

Simon: But a few days ago thou didst 
call me thy enemy. Why hast thou 
given me refuge under thy roof? 

ADAH (coming forward): My son, why 
hast thou brought this—traitor into our 
home? ; 

BaraBBas (looking from SIMON to his 
mother and speaking slowly): 1 do not 
know. It may be because I saw a man 
crucified today. (He pauses.) And be- 
cause I heard him say, “Father, for- 
sive them, for they know not what they 

0. : 

HELAH (who has not taken her eyes from 
him, now faces him with her arms on 
his, her face alight): Now! Now thou 
art like Jesus of Nazareth! 

CurRTAIN 


Scene II 
Piace: A cave with a single light. 
Time: Four days later 
(The same group of men as those 
who appeared in the last scene are seen’ 
kneeling, lying, or squatting about 
ZADOK on whose face the light falls. 
He speaks slowly, without much energy, 
almost as if intoning. No one is moved 
by his words.) 

ZAvDOK: Never forget that it is a glorious 
privilege to die for the principle that 
God is the ruler of mankind. Caesar 
is not our ruler and we owe him no 
allegiance. 

Cappis: Hath every man his knife? 

Various Voices: Aye, aye, Caddis (They 
lift them from their cloaks.) 

ZADOK (in the same voice as if uninter- 
rupted): Let us die rather than trans- 
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gress the commands of the Lord of 
hosts, the God of our fathers, for if we 
do this our blood will be avenged be- 
fore the Lord. 

Cappis: Yea, yea, thou hast told us this 
many times, Zadok. 

ZavoK (again undisturbed): Rather 
than yield to Rome, that idolatrous na- 
tion, we should slay our wives, our 
children, and even ourselves, for our 
souls will then live forever. 

(There is a murmuring among the 
men.) 

Cappis (very impatiently): When do we 
strike? 

ZADOK: When Barabbas comes all will be 
made known. 

Cappis: Dost thou expect Barabbas? 

ZapoK: Thou thyself didst tell me to 
await him here. 

Cappis: He took Simon from us and let 
him go! 

ZaApOK: Barabbas hath never failed in his 
duty. He is young and strong. I am old 
and weak. Now that he is released 
from prison he will be your leader in 
the next revolt. 

Cappis: What profit will there be in it? 

ZapoK: Of what dost thou speak? It 
profits a Zealot if need be to give his 
life— 

Cappis (interrupting) : It is all very well 
for thee to talk of giving thy life. Thou 
art old and ready to die. I am young— 
and Romans carry gold. 

ZADOK (now fully aroused, speaks slow- 
ly but with fire). Gold coins with the 
image of Caesar upon them! Is that 
thy hope, Caddis? Then thou art not 
worthy to be a Zealot! If money is thy 
desire then go and join thyself to the 
robber band that lies in wait on the 
Jericho road! 

Cappis: They call us robbers! 

ZADOK: Yea, and murderers, too! Be- 
‘cause in order to save our nation from 
submission to an idol-worshiping king, 
we sometimes lift our knives and slay 
the enemies of Jehovah! We are not 
robbers nor murderers! As long as 
there is idolatry in the world there is 
divine wrath, and we are the executors 
of it. 

Cappis: Sh! Someone comes! 

ZADOK: Who comes? Speak the word! 
If thou dost not know it, beware! 

BarABBAS: “Phinehas.” 


Various Voices: Barabbas! Welcome 


Barabbas! (There is a general change 
of position to make room for BARABBAS 
to enter. He stands among them.) 

Cappis: "Tis time thou shouldst come! 

Barapsas: What are your plans? 

Cappis: None. We but talk. 

BarABBAS (Speaking with decision in a 
clear voice): In the caves of Galilee I 
have this night held converse with a 
hundred men like you in secret gather- 
ings. If Zadok will but lead us, at the 
feast of Pentecost in Jerusalem, when 
Pilate again occupies the palace of the 
Herods and the city is full of people 
and confusion, we shall unite our bands 
and fall upon the Roman soldiers that 
guard the temple. (There are cries of 
“Aye, Aye.” ) One more insurrection 
will send Pilate to Rome to confess to 
Caesar that he cannot keep the peace 
among us. While he is away, with the 
holy temple in our hands, the Pharisees 
will join us and we may once for all 
break this hated power. For that great 
day, let every man of you carry his 
knife in his.cloak and that bravery in 
his heart with which our fathers tore 
down the golden eagle from the temple 
and suffered death by fire. God alone is 
King! 

(The men rise to their feet, fired by 
the zeal of their new leader.) 

Ati Except Cappis: God alone is King! 

Barapsas: Let God alone rule over us! 

Au Except Cappis: Let God alone rule 
over us! 

BarapBas: It is a glorious privilege to die 
for the principle that none but God is 
the ruler of mankind! 

Att Except Cappis: It is a glorious 
privilege to die for the principle that 
none but God is king! 

BarABBAS (lowering his voice): The 
time is the Feast of Pentecost. The 
hour is midnight. You will go by small 
companies to the eastern gate, conceal- 
ing well your knives and your purpose. 
Is this well, Zadok? 

ZADOK:. All is well. 

Barappas: Then disperse, in quiet. 
Zadok, I would talk with thee more. 

(One by one the men walk away. 
Cappis is last and the light should fall 
upon his face, revealing it sullen. All 
is still until they have gone.) 

Zapok: I can no longer hold them. 

Barassas: But thou hast been a noble 
leader, Zadok. 
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Zapok: They do not listen to me now. 
Didst thou note the impatience of 
Caddis? 

BARABBAS(as both are seated): here 
are, among the true Zealots, impatient 
ones who think only of the plunder they 
may secure under cover of our protec- 
tion. I would they were not with us. 

ZavoK: Yea, some see nothing of the 
glory of our cause. 

Barappas: Yet we must have them for 
the force of the blows they can strike. 

Zavok: It often happens that in a right- 
eous cause the boldest strike for some 
low purpose. 

BaraspBas: Thou hast lived long, Zadok, 
and thou hast ever been a Zealot. Tell 
me, hast thou ever had a doubt? 

ZavoK: A doubt? A doubt of what? 

Barappas: Not of the righteousness of 
our cause but of the way. Simon talks 
of another way. 

Zapok: Another way to freedom from 
Rome? 

Barapesas: Another way—of life. 

ZapoK: Why did Simon leave us? 

Barappas: He became a follower of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

ZADOK: That Nazarene? 
know him? 

Barassas: I saw him—crucified. 

ZADOK: It iswan-ugly sight. 

BarasBas: I have not yet erased it from 
my mind. I should have hung on that 
middle cross if he had not. I stood by 
the crosses. I saw all and felt. all. I 


Didst thou 


spoke to me. I spoke to no one. I heard 
nothing until his voice broke through 
my deadened senses. ’ 

ZADOK: Dost thou remember what he 
said? 

BarasBas: I shall never forget. He called 
out “Father,’—not Jehovah, or Al- 
mighty. He spoke to God as if he 
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A Life and a Living. By Harry Thom- 
as Stock. New York, The Abingdon 
Press, 1936. 136 p. Price $1.00. 

To whom is this book addressed? It 
is prepared especially for pastors, teach- 
ers of young people, leaders of young 
people’s societies, directors of recreation, 
and others who touch young people in 
a wide variety of contacts and who thus 
have opportunities to help them in their 
vocational decisions. It is not for the vo- 
cational specialist who gives all his time 
to vocational guidance. It is one in the 
series of “Guides to Christian Leader- 
ship” edited by Dr. Paul H. Vieth. 

How does the book seek to help these 
people? It seeks first to interpret for 
these leaders the conditions under which 
these young people must make their vo- 
cational decisions and then to give guid- 
ing principles and practical suggestions 
for meeting their needs in those situa- 
tions. 

Who is the author? Dr. Stock is secre- 
tary of the Department of Young Peo- 
ple and Student Life of the Congrega- 
tional Education Society. His work gives 
him every year a wide variety of con- 
tacts with thousands of college men and 
women and hundreds of church young 
people’s groups as well as the leaders of 
these young people. Thus he is unusually 
well fitted to give this particular kind 
of help in vocational guidance. 

What are life’s major decisions? These, 
he says, are three, and they deal with 
“the choice of a vocation, the determina- 
tion of the type and amount and quality 
of formal education, and the development 
of a companionship which may lead to 
marriage.” Basic to them, however, is 
one other, and that deals with the mean- 
ing and purpose of life. It is this basic 
decision to which much of the discussion 
is directed. The varied experiences of in- 
termediates, seniors, and young people 
are dealt with. The principles of pro- 
cedure in regard to such decisions are as 
follows: 

1. The church worker must understand 
the decisions which young people are 
called upon to make. 

2. The chief factor in such a process 
is the leader or counselor himself. He can 
do little unless he succeeds in establishing 
a Positive but noninterfering type of 
friendship. 

_3. Every person’s problem is distinctly 
his own, ' 

4. There is no one best way of ap- 
proaching’ young people. 

5. It is unwise to try to rush the proc- 
ess. Many failures are due to the fact 
that we act without adequate thought, 
that we speak without having diagnosed 
the case and without sound information 
to present. 

6. The basic decision is the primary 
consideration. A life is more than a living. 

7. We must be both idealistic and 
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How does the average church school 
leader, without special training in voca- 
tional guidance, give the help that he must 
give to young people perplexed by such 
problems? The long book review this 
month takes the reader through a new 
book written to meet just such a need. It 
is written by an experienced church leader 
of youth who has given much thought to 
the vocational problem. 
= 


a= 


realistic. We must keep our faith that 
Christian ideals will work. But they must 
be applied in areal world. People must 
live. : 

8. The Christian leader must be defi- 
nite. 

g. The Christian leader’s work is not 
done when he has conducted a discussion 
or finished an interview. He is, above 
all, a friend of this young person. 

What is the Christian way of life? 
In one chapter the author discusses the 
basic decision in terms of the Christian 
way of life and approaches the choice of 
a vocation. from this point of view. He 
interprets the three requirements of a 
Christian vocation laid down by Professor 
Calhoun as follows: “a vocation must 
be regarded .. . as a systematic and per- 
sistent doing of needful work’; one’s 
lifework must be “an absorbing, inclu- 
sive, and purposeful putting forth and 
development of an individual’s constit- 
uent powers’; a vocation “should be a 
willing contributive share in the world’s 
work and the common life.” 

What new problems do young. people 
face today? These are next discussed in 
terms of our mechanical age, our social 
and economic insecurity, our lack of em- 
ployment, our need for economic rebuild- 
ing, the dangers of mediocre existence, 
the over-supply of trained people, and 
other matters. The counselor, to meet 
such situations, must get the facts re- 
garding supply and demand in various 
vocations; recognize that certain needs 
must continue, such as that for farms 
and so on, even though at some points the 
outlook is discouraging; keep informed 
about government policies; refrain from 
deciding too much for young people; em- 
phasize the spirit in which such decisions 
are made; and seek to commit young 
people to a social cause with something 
of the spirit of our pioneering forefathers. 

The author then deals with the prob- 
lem of personal fitness and advises that 
the counselor provide for an adequate 
self-analysis which takes an account of 
these matters: namely, what a young 
person likes to do, what one’s best adult 
friends advise, what he is best fitted to 
do, what permanent satisfactions a pro- 
posed life work will bring, whether the 
young person is willing to pay the price 
of what a chosen vocation will demand, 


whether the world now needs more work- 
ers in a particular field, what education 
is. required, and, finally, whether the vo- 
cation will enable one to realize his own 


Christian purpose for developing his own 
personality and sharing in the Christian 
reconstruction of society. 

Chapter V deals with plans and prin- 
ciples to govern a choice from among the 
possible vocations. These are grouped into 
the main divisions of Labor, Office and 
Salesroom, Entrepreneurs, Technology, 
Arts and Sciences, the Law,. Community 
Service, Health Service, Vocations within 
the Church, and Careers for Women. 
Sub-divisions with helpful discussion are 
given under each of these. 

In a concluding chapter methods of ap- 
proach are dealt with. Suggestions are 
given for the pastor’s sermons, for a 
group’s taking the matter up in a class 
or society, for personal counseling 
through interviews. 

The final summary quoted from Wil- 
liam Hazlitt should be given. here. Most 
real progress in life is achieved through 
three steps, as follows: “First, one must 
have a clear vision of the far distant 
peaks toward which a life is drawn... . 
Second, it is necessary to know the road 
over which one must travel in order to 
arrive. ... Third, one must know where 
he is to plant his feet for the next five 
or ten steps.” H 

Dr. Stock’s book will give church lead- 
ers of youth practical and much needed 
help in guiding their young people through 
these three steps. 


—P.R. H. 


Victorious Living. By E. Stanley Jones. 
New York, The Abingdon Press, 1936. 
380 p. Price $2.00. 

A few years ago, Dr. Jones decided to 
respond to the Voice that was calling 
him to write a book which should deal 
with what he had come to consider the 
most urgent necessity in human living: 
ability to face life victoriously. He had 
much material prepared by 1934, but af- 
ter speaking at Singapore on human suf- 
fering, he suddenly felt it imperative to 
set the proposed material aside. The re- 
sult was that magnificent book, Christ 
and Human Suffering. Now, however; 
the world is also enriched by the com- 
pletion of the former plans, in Victorious 
Living. 

The structure of the book makes it ad- 
mirably suited for daily devotional read- 
ings. Each day’s reading is not a random 
thought, but part of a series of seven 
thoughts, and this series of seven 
thoughts makes up one phase of the theme 
of the entire book, Victorious Living. 

Dr. Jones himself says: “I have tried 
to combine the individual and the social 
emphases in a living blend, with a devo- 
tional spirit running through all. The 
socially-minded must be patient if I seem 
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in the beginning to stress overmuch the 
personal emphasis. I think we should be- 
gin just there. But we must not end 
there. The end is the sum total of human 
relationships.” 

The book is meant to be helpful to 
those who are immature in their religious 
experience, and he asks more mature 
souls to “be patient with the first steps.” 
He hopes the book will meet the need 
many American Christians had in mind 
when they asked him a few years ago to 
write on “The Inner Life.” He hopes 
also that it answers the very special plea 
contained in this letter: “I have read 
your last book, Christ’s Alternative to 
Communism. It is great, soul-stirring, 
ringing with truth, but it leaves me with 
a terrific thirst—how do you get it? You 
advised a bored young woman to “Try 
Christ, and I give you my word of honor 
that it will work to the degree you work 
it. But how? Where to start? Then 
again in chapter eleven: “Today so far 
as I am concerned this program begins’ 
—and, still how? How to achieve a life 
evidencing the peace that passes under- 
standing, even in myself, let alone pass- 
ing it on? How does the kingdom of God 
start within my unruly, discontented, 
selfish, ungrateful, impatient, and sullen 
self, before I can begin to spread it? 
Your books (I have read several) paint 
a glorious picture of living life—but you 
forgot to tell us what brushes and colors 
to use, and how. I believe there must 
be thousands like me. Won’t you write a 
book about ‘Christ and the Kingdom 
Within’ ?” 

It is indeed a glorious book: not one 
to read and then set aside or loan to 
friends, but one to keep constantly at 
hand, at home or office. 

—L. C.K. 


Echoes of Christian Education. By Jacob 
W. Powell. 218 Broadway, Boston, 
Mass., Jacob W. Powell. 187 p. Price 
$5.00. 

This book, written as a memorial to 
the author’s wife, contains a detailed life 
story and record of the activities of the 
author, as well as interesting facts con- 
cerning the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church. 


Singing on the Road. By Margaret E. 
Sangster. New York, Round ‘Table 
Press, Inc., 1936. 95 p. Price $1.00. 

In prose and verse, Miss Sangster sings 
of courage and of steadiness of faith, of 
delight in small and common things, of 
gallantry and tenderness and warmth; 
and encourages and inspires her readers 
to pause and examine the beautiful things 
along life’s way—the flowers and birds 
and woodland spring. 


“Thus Pray Ye.” By James I. Vance. 
New York, Fleming H. Revell Company, 
1935. 90 p. Price $1.00. 

A series of sermons on the Lord’s 
Prayer dedicated by the author “To the 
Children in My Sunday School and 
Church.” 

A Philosophy of Education. By Quincy 
A. Kuehner. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1935. 427 p. Price $2.85. 

A source book bringing together quota- 
tions, from a large number of authors, 
bearing upon the philosophy of education. 
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Books Received 


The following new books have been 
received by the Journal office between 
September 1, 1936 and October 1, 1936. 

ABRAHAM. Recent Discoveries and He- 
brew Origins. By Sir Leonard Woolley. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1936. 299 p. Price $3.00. 

Basic Convictions. By William Tem- 
ple. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1936. 81 p. Price 75 cents. 

THE Briere, DEsIGNED TO BE READ As 
Livinc Literature. Edited by Ernest 
Sutherland Bates. New York, Simon and 
Schuster, 1936. 1239 p. Price $3.75. 

THE BIRTHRIGHT OF BaAsyHoop. By 
Clarence Wesley Sumner. New York, 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1936. 85 p. 
Price $1.00. 

GeTTING HELP FROM RELIGION. By 
James Gordon Gilkey. New York, The 
Macmillan Company. 185 p. Price $1.75. 

THE Livinec BiBxe. By William Clay- 
ton Bower. New York, Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1936. 229 p. Price $2.00. 

Livinc RELIGIONS AND MopERN 
THoucut. By Alban G. Widgery. New 
York, Round Table Press, Inc., 1936. 306 
p. Price $2.00. 

Op TEsTAMENT RELIGION. By Elmer 
A. Leslie. New York, The Abingdon 
Press, 1936. 289 p. Price $2.00. 

Our CoMMUNITY AND THE CHRIS- 
TIAN IDEAL. By Eugene Wilford Shrigley. 
New York, The Abingdon Press, 1936. 93 
p. Price 40 cents. 

PRACTICING THE PRESENCE. By Ralph 
S. Cushman. New York, The Abingdon 
Press, 1936. 202 p. Price $1.00. 

Tue Seconp Book or Story Tatks. 
By Simeon E. Cozad. New York, Round 
Table Press, Inc. 205 p. Price $1.50. 

THE Spirit oF MEDIAEVAL PHILOSO- 
pHy. By Etienne Gilson. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. 490 p. 
Price $3.50. 
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The Other Jesus 
(Continued from page 39) 
knew him—‘Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” 
ZapvoK: But they were his enemies. 
BaraspBas: Who? 
ZavOK: The ones who put him there. 


BaRABBAS: Sadducees—Pharisees—Her- 
od—Pilate! Yea, and the Zealots— 
; 


ZavoK: What hadst thou to do with his 
death? 

BarapsBas: That is the question I ask 
myself, night and day. But I feel guilt. 
He taught love of neighbor, Simon says, 
and forgiveness. He called men _ his 
brothers. J hate my enemies. I fight. I 
killed—once. Yet he went to the cross. 

ZavoK: Why art thou troubled about a 
Nazarene, who is dead? 

BaraBBas: But Simon and his sister, and 
even my Helah, say that he is mot dead. 

Zavok: Didst thou not see him die? 

BaARABBAS: Yea, I stayed by the cross 
until Joseph and Nicodemus received 
his broken body. Yet they say he is 
alive. His followers go about saying 
the things he said. 

ZADOK (with a start): Barabbas! Behind 
thee! 

(Cappis has come behind BARABBAS 
and has lifted his knife to strike. 
BaARABBAS whirls and faces him, knife 
in hand. But as he looks at Cavpis, he 
slowly drops his arm and replaces his 
knife in his cloak.) 

BaraBsBas: Brother! (There is amaze- 
ment and reproof in the word, but it 
is spoken in a kindly tone. ZADOK is also 
on his feet, with his knife ready for use. 
Cappis drops his arm. BARABBAS speaks 
firmly to ZADOK.) ZADOK, there is no 
need of thy knife, here, among 
brothers! (To Cappis) Why didst thou 
wish to kill me, Caddis? 

Cappis (sullenly): I am tired of wait- 
ing. Ever since thy imprisonment we 
have waited, waited! And now that 
thou art released, thou dost council 


waiting still! 
Barassas: And thou dost think to kill me 
and take the leadership thyself? 
Sees This- is treason! Caddis should 
ie! 
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Barassas: Nay, Zadok, Caddis is our 
brother Zealot. Brother doth not strike 
brother. Let us save the sharp edges of 
our knives and of our hatred for the 
rebellion we have planned against 
Rome. The time is short. Caddis, we 
shall need thy zeal. Go thy way. Meet 
us at the Eastern gate at the feast of 
Tabernacles. (CAppDIS says nothing. 
Soon he puts his knife in his cloak and 
walks away. ZADOK and BARABBAS 
stand watching him. The light should 
fall upon their faces.) 

ZavoK: But Barabbas, why didst thou 
not use thy knife upon him? He tried 
to kill thee. To strike him is within our 
law. 

Barapsas: I do not know why. (He 
pauses in thought.) I was telling thee 
how Jesus of Nazareth taught love and 
forgiveness and peace— 

ZADOK (looking at him in astonishment) : 
But thou art a man of the sword! 

BARABBAS (puzzled): Yea, I am a man 
with a knife..A Zealot! I must not for- 
get again. 

; CuRTAIN 


Act III 

Prace: The house of Barabbas. | 

TIME: Sometime after the Feast of 
Pentecost. 

(Barappas is propped to a sitting 
position upon the divan at left of back 
entrance. He holds a scroll in his hands. 
ADAH sits by him.) 

ApAH: Now is the time for thee to in- 
struct her. The healing of thy wounds 
will keep thee at home for many 
weeks. 

Barapsas: Thou dost not believe what 
the physician said? 

ApAH: Nay, in time thy strength will re- 
turn. 

Barapsas: I wish J had thy faith. (He 
Speaks with great weariness.) 

ApbaH: Thou wilt yet give years of serv- 
ice to our cause. It needs thee. But now 
is thy opportunity to teach thy wife all 
that she should know. Since she has 
borne thee a son, she is less a child 
and more a woman; she will be more 
ready to listen to reason. She must be 
made to feel that this child belongs to 
Israel. (Barappas’ eyes have become 
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fixed on his mother’s head-dress. She 
discovers that he is not hearing.) Thou 
art not listening! 

BARABBAS’ (smiling): Forgive me, 
Mother. I was looking at thy head- 
dress with its missing coins. I was re- 
membering that but for them and thy 
willingness to give them to the priest, 
I should never have seen my son. 

ApaH: I did it for Israel. Thy life was 
needed to carry on the cause. It is 
needed still. 

BARABBAS (opening the scroll): These 
long days give me much time for the 
reading of the Scriptures. 

ApAH: Surely thou dost know all of its 
words, so long hast thou studied. 

Barapsas: Nay, I have found thoughts 
‘that were never taught to me in the 
school of the law. It may be that since 
I am a father, I like better the pas- 
sages that show the way Jehovah is 
bound to his people. Listen to the words 
of the great prophet Jeremiah: “Yea, I 
have loved thee with an everlasting 
love; therefore with loving-kindness 
have I drawn thee.” 

ApAH: I never heard those words. 

Barasspas: And Daniel said: “To the 
Lord our God belong mercies and for- 
giveness, though we have rebelled 
against him.” 

ApaH: Art thou sure thou art reading 
aright ? : 

Barassas: Yea. It is here. And Hosea— 
I never studied the writings of Hosea 
in the school of the law. He seems to 
hear Jehovah’s voice saying, “I drew 
them with cords of man, with bands of 
love. I will heal their backsliding; I 
will love them freely.”” And Jeremiah 
once cried, “Thou, Oh Jehovah, art 
our father, our redeemer; from ever- 
lasting is thy name.” 

ApAH (speaking softly): I have never 
called Jehovah, “Father.”. (She rises 
and walks to the curtained doorway at 
the back, looking through them. BARAB- 
BAS watches her with interest.) 

Barappas: Where art thou going? 

ApAH: The child needs me. (She goes out. 
BaARABBAS smiles as he turns back to 
his scroll. Ina moment SIMON enters. 
BARABBAS shows eagerness to see him, 
lifting himself on his elbow and speak- 
ing before SIMON reaches him.) 

BarABBAS: Simon, again I sent for thee. 

SIMON (coming to him and greeting him 
in-the usual way): I am ever glad to 
come if I can be of help to thee. 

Barapsas: I have a strange commission 
for thee, and an important one. 

Simon: If it is within my power, I shall 
carry it out. : 

Baraspas: Sit beside me. (SmMon draws 
a stool near and sits on it.) 

Barapsas: It relates to Marius whom 
I slew in the rebellion before Passover. 

Simon: Yea. What of Marius? 

BaraBpas: It was for his death that I 
was imprisoned on the charge of sedi- 
tion and murder. 

Simon: Yea, but that is all in the past 
now. Is it needful to remember all that 
passed ? 

BARABBAS (speaking slowly): Yea, it is 
needful to remember. I have heard that 
Marius had a wife. It may be that he 
had a son. J have a wife and a son, Wilt 
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thou try to find the wife of Marius, and 
say to her that Jesus Barabbas, who 
killed her husband, has repented the 
necessity of warfare which made him 
draw his knife upon Marius. (He 
pauses, trying to think what to say.) 
Say to her that if there be any restitu- 
tion I may make to her, I wish to 
make it. 

Simon (thoughtfully): Is there restitu- 
tion one may make for—a life? And 
what dost thou mean by the necessity of 
warfare? 

Barassas: Why, Simon, men must kill in 
war. How else could there be warfare? 
But killing in war is not murder. It 
is necessity. 

Simon (still thoughtful): Yea, if men 
did not kill there would be no war. But 
I shall make inquiries and try to find 
the wife of Marius and deliver thy 
message. 

Barassas: Thou art good. I cannot tell 
why I do this. I hate Romans—I think 
I hate Romans. But Marius was a 
noble man, if a Roman can be noble. 
The look on his face when I struck him 
down haunts me. I am never at peace. 
It may be that I think too much, lying 
here. 

SIMON (rising) : Nay, thou dost not think 
too much. (He turns to go.) I go to 
take thy message. 

BARABBAS: Stay, Simon. There is another 
commission I would give thee. On the 
day I was released from prison when 
the crowd cried, “Free Barabbas,” and 
I later stood by those three crosses 
watching the one die who took my 
place, I saw a woman—one woman. 
Her face, too, is always with me. I 
know it was the mother of Jesus of 
Nazareth. I wish that I might see her 
and talk with her. My Helah hath told 
me that she goes often to thy house and 
. that Sarah is her friend. 

Srvon: It is meat and drink to the mother 
of Jesus to go where there are troubled 
hearts. Sarah will bring her to thee 
within the hour. (He turns again to 
go.) 

BarRABBAS: Simon! (Simon turns back. 
BARABBAS takes his hand and presses it 
to his heart.) I called thee enemy once. 
But thou hast never ceased to show thy 
forgiveness in word and deed. Why art 
thou still my friend? 

Simon: I learned forgiveness of Jesus of 
Nazareth. (After a pause.) And thou? 
Why dost thou call me friend? 

Barassas (thoughtfully): Can it be that 
I am learning forgiveness of him, when 
he is dead? 

Simon: He is not dead! 

BARABBAS (wearily): So thou sayest, but 
thy words have no meaning. Go. (S1- 
MON walks out left and in a moment 
HELAH comes in at center back.) He- 
lah! Come! Sit by me. (She draws a 
stool to his side and sits by him.) 


Barapeas: What dost thou know of re- 


bellions? 

Hetau: Little, except the fear and suf- 
fering they bring to wives and mothers 
of the men who fight. That I know well 
enough. 

BARABBAS: Yea, but why dost thou say 

_ they fail? 

Herau: Rebellions come from hate; hate 
in men’s hearts. If thou couldst lead 
thy Zealot bands to victory tomorrow, 
and Israel should be free, thou wouldst 
not by that change the hearts of thy 
people. Sadducee would still hate Phar- 
isee and both would hate Zealots. Cad- 
dis would yet be jealous of thee and 
would lead a band against thee. And in 
time some new power would conquer 
our divided nation. 

BARABBAS (astonished): Helah, I have 
never heard thee talk so! 

HELAH (now on fire with the determina- 
tion to make him understand): The 
kingdom—the kingdom of righteous- 
ness foretold by the prophets and longed 
for-by all Israel will only come when 
love takes the place of hate in men’s 
souls; when men are willing to do good 
to each other and not evil—to forgive, 
rather than strike each other down. 

Barappas: Whose words are these? 
Where didst thou learn them? 

HELAH (taking his hands in hers): For- 
give me, my husband, if I have done 
wrong. During thy weeks in prison I 
sometimes sat in the house of Simon 


and Sarah listening to the words of 
Jesus of Nazareth. I learned from him. 
And since then I have been taught by 
Sarah and Simon and Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, in their home. Jesus 
was not a traitor to Israel. He loved 
her. I have heard Simon repeat the 
words Jesus spoke as he looked upon 
our beloved city before he was cruci- 
fied: “Oh Jerusalem, Jerusalem! How 
oft would I have gathered thee as a 
hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, and ye would not.” But he knew 
Israel could never be saved by the 
power of hate; it would have to be 
saved by the power of love. He tried to 
make us see that all men are brothers— 

Barapsas: All men? 

HeELaH: Yea, all men. 

Barasgas: That is a hard saying, Helah. 

Hevau: I think he died to make men be- 
lieve it. 

Barassas: And I had thought to be thy 
teacher! Thou art mine! Helah, thou 
art, indeed, no longer a child! 

HELAH (with hope in her face): Dost 
thou believe my words? 

Barapsas: In part. But my mother could 
never believe them. 

HELAH (softly): Let me tell thee. Be- 
yond the curtain in the court our son 
Thamyris lies: asleep. As I but now 
came here, thy mother knelt beside his 
cradle. She did not see me, but I heard 
her words. She was speaking very softly 
as if she were in prayer, and I heard 
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Herau: Thou art better. Every day I 
see that thy strength is returning and 
I am very happy. Art thou not happy, 
too? 

Barapsas: Thou dost forget. I have no 
right to be happy so long as the will of 
Jehovah is not accomplished, Our re- 
bellion failed—again. : 

Hetau: IJ think rebellions ‘always fail. 
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her say, “My Father, my Father.” Is 
that not strange? 

Barappas: Yea, it is strange indeed! 

Hetau: And hast thou seen how, secret- 
ly, she loves the little one? I think that 
all these years she has crushed within 
her the love Jehovah plants in the 
hearts of mothers. And now, when she 
thinks that no one sees, she lavishes it 
upon thy son. 

(SarAH enters, left, walking quickly 
to HELAH, who rises to meet her.) 
SarAH: Helah, I have brought a guest 
to thy home; one thou dost love, to 

bless thee and thy child. It is Mary. 

HELAH (surprised): Mary? Mary comes 
to the house of Barabbas? (She turns 
toward her husband inquiringly.) 

Baraseas: Bid her enter, Helah. 

HeraH: Thou wilt receive her, 
mother of Jesus of Nazareth? 

Barapsas: I sent for her! 

(HELAH, wondering, goes to bring 
Mary and returns with her. Mary is 
the Mary of the prologue, with her 
face showing the marks of years and 
suffering, yet it is full of peace.) 

SarAH: I am glad to bring Mary to thy 
home. Wherever she goes she brings 
peace. 

BarapBas: How my troubled spirit needs 
peace! (4s Mary approaches BARAB- 
BAS he lifts himself eagerly and ad- 
dresses her. She stops at some distance 
from him.) Art thou truly the mother 
of Jesus of Nazareth? 

Mary: Aye. And is not thy name Jesus? 

BaraAppas: Yea, I am the other Jesus. 

Mary: Why didst thou send for me? 

BaragsBas: I wished to ask thy forgive- 
ness. J might have died upon that 
middle cross! But verily I thought that 
I was serving the cause of Jehovah! 
Now, I do not know. There is within 
me only confusion and doubt and sor- 
row of heart. 

Mary (with infinite tenderness): Yea, 
my son. 

BARABBAS (with surprise and joy): Thou 
dost call me thy son! Thou dost for- 
give me! 

Mary (stepping nearer to him): I won- 
der! Is it forgiveness I feel for thee? 
(She extends her hand and rests it upon 
his. He gazes into her face but does 
not speak.) Nay, it is not forgiveness! 
Long ago all malice toward those who 
killed him died out of my heart! All 
men are my.sons, and thou, who bear- 
est his name—especially thou! 

Barassas: I have thought that thou must 
hate me! 

Mary: Hate? How could I hate the 
brothers of my son! He taught me to 
love them! 

Barappas: Thou, too, didst learn of him? 

Mary: I more than any, I think. (ADAH 
has entered and stands looking and 
listening. During ,the next speech she 
takes @ step nearer, as if fearing she 
will miss a word.) It is the way with 
those who bear children. From him, I 
received so much more than I gave. 
(She hesitates and speaks slowly and 
thoughtfully.) Thou, too, canst give 
—to me—to thy own mother—to the 
world! If thou wilt de the other Jesus! 

BarapBas: What dost thou mean? 

Mary: Listen well while I tell thee. 
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the 


Jesus no more walks the earth. He 
lives, but he lives through men who 
take his place, doing good, and teach- 
ing the things he taught—love, for- 
giveness, peace. Dost thou understand? 

Baragpas: Yea, but how can I take his 
place? I am a warrior! 

Mary: Thou hast been a warrior. 

Barappas: And I am wounded. I shall 
never again be more than half a man. 
I have so little left. 

Mary: Thou hast—thy son! 

BARABBAS (with excitement): 
draw the curtain! 

(HELAH and SARAH step to the cen- 
ter doorway and lift the curtains, stand- 
ing on either side of the door. SARAH 
retains this position to the close of the 
play, watching with interest all that 
happens, Mary walks to the cradle and 
drops on her knees by it, resting her 
hand on the sleeping child. She forgets 
that anyone is near. All eyes are upon 
her.) 

Mary: How like thou art to him! So 
many years ago, but how it all comes 
back! The stable—and the shepherds 
—and the men from the East, bringing 
their gifts! And the song of the angels! 
I can hear it now! Peace on ‘earth! 
(She pauses in thought.) Thou art 
like him! Every babe is like him! Every 
one may become like him! 

BARABBAS (calling in low tone): Helah! 
(She comes to his side.) If thou wilt 
help me, I think that I can walk to the 
cradle. . 

HELAH (helping her husband to take the 
few steps needed): He is very beauti- 
ful as he sleeps. (She holds BARABBAS’ 
arm as he stands at the head of the 
cradle. ADAH moves nearer. Her face 
bears an expression of wonder at all 
that is passing. BARABBAS sees her and 
calls to her.) 

Barappas: Mother! Stand thou by me! 

ADAH (hesitating, with great humility) : 
Wilt thou teach me? 

Barapsas: Yea, all that I know, Mother! 
(She walks to him and supports him 
so that he stands between wife and 
mother. He extends his hands over the 
cradle, closes his eyes, and prays. All 
eyes are upon him.) Jehovah, thou 
knowest it hath been the passion of my 
life to bring the time when thou shalt 
be king over all the earth. If there be 
a better way than the way of the sword, 
let my son learn it! Where his father 
lifted a knife to strike, let him stretch 
forth a hand to heal! As his father hath 
led men into battle, let him lead men 
into the way of peace! 

(Mary lifts her head and looks at 
him as he speaks. On her face is an ex- 
pression of great joy. She speaks very 
softly.) 

Mary: Let this-child bring peace on 
earth, goodwill to men! (Full light 
falls on Mary’s face as the curtain 


falls.) 
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Production Notes 


For the Prologue 


The Mother sits at extreme left of 
stage in a comfortable chair in front of 
curtain. She reads from a book with at- 
tractive covers—a child’s story book. As 


she pauses for the two pictures (scenes) 
included, the curtain behind opens, and 
she and the boy, who sits beside her, turn 
and look at them. 


The Nativity scene is the usual one, 


with Mary kneeling behind a crude man- 
ger filled with straw or hay, from which 
a flashlight or electric bulb covered with 
silk chiffon sends a soft glow into Mary’s 
face. If other characters are introduced, 
care should be taken to arrange them so 
that the view of Mary and the manger 
will not be cut off from any part of the 
audience. 

In the scene showing Adah and Thamy- 
ris, there should be enough indication of 
wealth to make a real contrast with the 
manger scene. If the light is centered on 
the cradle, the room may be unfurnished, 
the dress and cradle furnishing the con- 


trast. If the whole stage is well lighted, 


oriental wall-hangings and _ beautiful 
pieces of. cloth thrown over seats will 
create the right atmosphere, . 

At the close of the prologue, the 
Mother goes quickly from the stage and 
the play proceeds at once. 


For the Play 


Scenes I and II of Act I take place in 
the guard room of a prison. Near cénter is 
a stake, apparently of iron, to which is 
attached a chain about four feet long. The 
other end is fastened to the arm of 
Barabbas, who sits or reclines upon a 
cot covered with coarse cloth. When he 
sits, he can use his hand and arm. When 
he stands, the chain is extended its full 
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length so that he has little use of his arm. ~ 


There is a single stool near the cot, oc- 
cupied by his visitors. The background is 
dull gray. 


The home of Barabbas used in two - 


later scenes, Act II, is typically oriental, 
with wall pieces of bright colors and with 
large jars. There is an entrance at left. 
At back center there is a wide entrance 


covered by drapes which part in the mid- — 


dle and may be lifted and easily fastened 
at the sides on hooks. This opens upon 
the outer court of the home. The drop 
behind may be a mountain scene or of 
plain blue, but should give the effect of 
distance. In the room, about four feet 
from this opening and a little to the left 
of it, is a divan covered with expensive- 
appearing tapestry. Farther front, at 
right, is a shorter bench, also tapestry 
covered, and a single stool. 

The cradle has been in use in Palestine 
for many centuries, In form it is not un- 
like our colonial-type cradle. A large doll, 
barely visible, may be used in it, both in 
the prologue and in the last scene of the 
play. In both cases the cradle is at the 
back of the stage. 

Although some representation of a cave 
may be attempted, if desired, for the se- 
cret meeting of the Zealots, if the stage 
is wholly dark except for the light cast by 
a single fagot or candle placed at the back 
of the group, it will not be necessary to 
change the setting of the preceding scene. 
This will prove a distinct advantage since 
the one which follows is the same. 

Careful planning will reduce the time 
between scenes to a minimum. The unity 
of the play will be better preserved if no 
intra-scene activities are introduced. 
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